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Let’s get down to rock-bottom 
facts about today’s car values. 


Here is the year’s biggest buy — 


A Nash Airflyte is nearly 17 feet Jong. Ride it .. . feel that low center of 

A massive 644 feet wide. gravity anchor you to curves. . . feel 
The interior is 9 feet 4 inches long— how coil springs on all four wheels 
a foot more than most. The front seat give you America’s smoothest ride. 


is four-men wide, and both seats can Drive it... feel the power of the 
be made into Twin Beds. Trunk ca- engine with Uniflo-Jet carburetion. 


acity—28 cubic feet All this—in a 
a 7 with ample road clearance! = what belongs toa aene—ie 
eather Eye System... a curving, 
All this—in a Nash “600” that de- —_ undivided windshield in all models 
livers an amazing 25 plus miles to the ... the Uniscope .. . Cockpit Control 
gallon at average highway speed! ... wheel-enclosed streamlining! 
Here’s the value only Nash can de- 
liver—the car with the Girder-built 
Unitized Body-and-Frame — safer, 
stronger, free of useless weight. 


Yes, it’s the biggest news in automo- 
biles and the biggest buy of the year. 


Get a whole new picture on what your 
car dollar buys. Let your Nash dealer 
give you a demonstration of two great GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 

series... .the Nash “600” and Nash 


Nash Motors, Division Nash -Kelvinator Corporation 
Ambassador. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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ENJOY FRESH AIR 
IN YOUR BUSINESS 


Why not plan to have a delightful, refreshing atmos- 
phere in your business? You can if you install either 
a compact American Blower HS Fan or a sturdy 
Utility Set. a 


Remember, good-air is good business! -- 


Offices, stores or showrooms hum with activity after 
. a . . 
stuffy, stale air is replaced with goed air. In your 


plant, too, fresh, well-circulated air improves morale, - 


helps work flow faster, reduces absenteeism. 


Non-overloading American Blower HS fans are built 
for either direct or V-Belt drive. Utility sets are self- 


contained and equipped with Aileron Control to. 


regulate airflow. 


INVESTIGATE! You'll find American Blower’s 68 
years’ experience in the fields of air handling, heating, 
cooling and drying are completely at your service. 
Branch Offices conveniently located in principal cities. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Raviaror & Standard Sanitary coxrosation 
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American Blower HS Fan for industrial ~ 
and commercial ventilating. 





Utility Set with motor and V-Belt drive 
in weatherproof compartment. 
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AMERICAN BLOWER 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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j .WHY SEND A MAN 


WHEN 


YOU CAN PUSH A BUTTON? a 


oe} ol-Sa-44- O) OA bale O70 7A 


Any valve, anywhere, any time, can 
be operated precisely, accurately, 
instantly ... at the touch of a but- 
ton actuating a Cutler-Hammer 
Electric Motored Valve Operator. 

And operations can be completely 
automatic from pressure switches, 
flow meters, float switches, limit 
switches or any other device capa- 
ble of recording a changed condition. 

These time-saving, labor-saving, 
money-saving C-H Valve Operators 
are built for every type of valve, 





every need—affording advantages 
that cannot be gained in any other 
way. Let C-H engineers show you 
why. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 




















LETTERS 


Speaking of Gaelic... 


The President’s attention has been drawn 
to an article headed “Ireland: English Writ- 
ten Here” (Newsweek, May 2) in which it 
is state on the occasion of the coming 
int n of the Republic of Ireland 
Act, ident O’Kelly called upon all Irish- 








men to abandon th®™English language and * 


speak only Gaelic.” 

The President desires me to inform you 
that this statement attributed to him some- 
thing which he did not say. Speaking in Eng- 
lish, he said: “To my mind, to win a Repub- 
lic for all Ireland, but to lose the Irish lan- 
guage, would be an empty victory. The res- 
toration of our ancient language as the spo- 
ken language of the people, the symbol of 
our nationhood, remains an uncompleted 
task. Here no force of external opposition 
exists now to hinder us. On us and on us 
alone depends whether the language shall 
live. Let us resolve that, with God’s help, we 
shall not fail in this duty of saving the na- 
tional language.” 

Spoken in Irish, his words were to the 
same effect. 


M. McDunpnHy 
Secretary to the President 


Dublin 


Perhaps it’s only the leprechauns playing 
tricks with Newsweex’s vision, but Presi- 
dent O’Kelly’s statement certainly resembled 
a suggestion that Gaelic be spoken by all 
Irishmen in preference to English. 


Youngest President 


William N. Deramus III, president of the 
Chicago Great Western Railroad (News- 
WEEK, May 30), is certainly a great guy but 
not the youngest rail president in the United 
States. The president of the Roscoe, Snyder 
& Pacific is Don Wooten of Abilene, Texas, 
who is only 27... 


A, C. GreENE 
Abilene, Texas 
Newsweek gladly switches the “youngest” 


title to President Wooten of the 32-mile-long 
RS&P 
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Stargazer 
In the In Passing 
section of your June 
13 issue you picture 
beautiful Martha 
Vickers sitting beside 
her pint-sized hus- 
band, actor. Mickey 
Rooney (lucky boy!). 
I dén’t mean: to 
find fault «with her ... just five toes 
.pulchritude, ~ but 
didn’t I count, six toes on her right foot? 


Rosert J. INGRAM 
Peoria, Ill. 


Happily, you didn’t (see cut). 


Shanghai Oi] 
> ~ 

NEWSWEEK, May 9, in an article entitled 
“Shanghai Powder Keg,” says “When the 
Communist drive began . . . the Economic 
Cooperation Administration planned to dump 
its 30-day supply [of fuel oil] into the 
Whangpoo River to prevent it from falling 
into Communist hands” . . . Such panicky 
action was never contemplated. We have 
put forth considerable effort to avoid accu- 
mulation in Shanghai of excessive stocks 
which’ might be seized by Chinese Commu- 
nist forces, but at all times our concern has 
been to do what we could to assist the 
stricken Shanghai community .. . 


HARLAN CLEVELAND 
Director, China Program 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


Newsweek is glad to set the record 
straight. The original report came through 


normally unimpeachable commercial chan- 
nels, 


Retailer’s Reply 
After reading in your issue of June 6 the 
article headed “The Rusty Half of an Econ- 
omy?”, I find myself wondering which half 
of the economy really is the rusty-one. The 
article quotes certain unnamed manufactur- 
ets of women’s apparel who appear to be 
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for greater eye comfort | 


e Now glorious big 12%” G-E Daylight~ 
Television, at least 80% brighter than ordi- 
nary television dnder the same conditions. 
You can enjoy it in normal room lighting 
as eye specialists recommend. Smartly styled 
cabinet of genuine mahogany veneers and 
solid mahogany trim. Model 821. $329.95* 
PERFORMANCE-ENGINEERED AT ELECTRONICS PARK 


*Tax and installation extra. Prices slightly higher 
West and South — subject to change without notice. 
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GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 
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OUTDOOR STEAMLINES, 
WHEN CLAD IN 
ASBESTOS - MAGNESIA 
INSULATION, ARE PROTECTED 
FROM EXTREME 


sie 


ANEPIING ESEETOS? ty Ke 


(Yuen 
THE $.$.WESTERN STAR 
WAS RAISED, AFTER 3 YEARS 
UNDER WATER,THE Ke M 

ASBESTOS -MAGNESIA waAs 


STILL IN GOOD SERVICEABLE 
CONDITION J 


_COLD/ 





“PEATHERWEIGHT @ 85 % 
MAGNESIA INSULATION 
MAKES POSSIBLE 
CONTROLLED 
TEMPERATURES SO 
VITAL wv MANY 

INDUSTRIES ! 


““Featherweight”’ 85% Magnesia Insulation combines 
the high insulating qualities of basic Carbonate of 


Magnesia with asbestos fibre as the binding element. 
For more than 60 years it has successfully minimized 
heat losses in the generation and transmission of steam. 
For indoor and outdoor pipe insulation it is unsur- 
passed up to temperatures of 600° F. Also K&M 
“Featherweight” is fire-resistant; strong, yet light 
in weight, without loss in efficiency over the years. 
Write us for further particulars and name of nearest 


K&M Distributor. He is an experienced applicator. 


Natine made hsbeslos ... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY « AMBLER ¢ PENNSYLVANIA | 


1 











LETTERS 





convinced that all that is wrong with the 
business situation is that retailers are “petri- 
fied with fear” and do not buy enough mer- 
chandise from them . . . The truth of the 
matter is that the manufacturers decline to 
produce until they have some retailer’s sig- 
nature on a contract, which means the re- 
tailer will take the risk. 

I hold it to be necessary that retailers 
should help to finance production, but I can 


see no reason why, when a retailer’s judg- © 
ment prompts him to proceed cautiously, he ff 
should become an object of such scathing © 
attack by those manufacturers who are kept 7 


in business by the retailer's willingness to 


assume a substantial share of the risk ... | 


Lew Hann 
President 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
New York City 


DX Over X 


In regard to Dr. Buchanan’s problem, 7 
which the postman answered (Newsweek, ff 
June 6), namely, that the integral of d over x 
equals the logarithm of x plus c, I would — 
like to know by what system of integral cal- § 


culus the answer was arrived 2S 


Marvin GERTSEN 
Newton, Kans. 


>... Anyone who has studied integral cal- 


culus will tell you that the d inside the 5 
integral must be accompanied by x (if a J 


function of x is to be integrated) and the 


product is the “natural logarithm” of x plus © 


constant (In x plus c) .. 
STAN GARFINKEL 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


> No wonder Dr.+ Buck’s class was open- © 
mouthed. The integral of d over x would | 


demand that or more. Misprint? 
Wo. P. Gore Jr. 
Harvey, La. 


Actually James the postman had the right : 
answer. NEWSWEEK reported it wrong by 
failing to catch a Western Union mistake in © 


transmission. 
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Stratofreighter over Berlin rooftops approaching Tempelhof Airport 





Here come ZO rons of payload / 


Call it a “one airplane airlift” if you like. 
It's the new twin-deck Boeing C-97 
Stratofreighter and it set an impressive 
record during the final stages of the 
Berlin blockade. 

Within a single period of three days, 
this work horse of the Air Force com- 
pleted a total of ten round-trips into the 
German capital, delivering 200 tons of 
food, fuel and supplies! 

An exceptional feat, but not for the 
14,000 horsepower Stratofreighter. 
Despite the great loads, this big 340- 


nfile-an-hour transport found no difh- 
culty in -coming in over the 5-story 
buildings flanking Tempelhof Airport, 
and stopping in less than two-thirds of 
the field's 5,300-foot runway. 

The Stratofreighter is designed for 
high performance and versatility as a 
teammate of the great new Boeing B-50 
Superfortress. 


Boeing is now building for the U. S. 
Air Force 50 improved model C-97A’s, 
recently approved for operation at a new 
gross weight of 148,000 pounds. Their 


two altitude-conditioned decks can carry 
143 fully equipped troops or up to 26% 
tons of freight—even tanks and heavy 
guns. In these planes America has the 
fastest, most powerful, most efhcient air 
cargo carriers in the world. 


Sister ship of commercial aviation’s 
new luxury liner, the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser, the Stratofreighter was designed 
and built in co-operation with the Air 
Force to do big jobs fast and at amazingly 
low operating cost. It fills a vital need 
in America’s defense program. 





Built by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force are the new C-97 Stratofreighters, B-50 Superfortresses y-f// FA ox 


and B-47 Stratojet bombers; for the U. S. Army, L-15 Scout liaison planes. 


For the world's leading airlines, Boeing is building fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


STRATOPREIOGQHTER 


RCA scientists find way to combat noises 
in rooms where normal sound control 


methods are impractical. 





These C YICS Of Silence’ smether sounmead JF 


You think of RCA Laboratories— 
in part—as a place where scientists 
work with sound, for radio, tele- 
vision, phonographs. This is true, 
but they are also deeply concerned 
with silence. 

One example is a recent RCA de- 
velopment, a way of killing clatter in 
places where conventional sound- 
conditioning — with walls or ceilings 
of absorbent materials— would get in 
your way. Overhead pipes, ducts or 





other fixtures might prevent the in- 
stallation of a sound-absorbent 
ceiling—and you wouldn't want to 


blanket a skylight. 


RCA’s invention solves the problem 
in this way: Cones of sound-absorbent 
substances are clamped together base- 
to-base . . . then hung in rows where not 
in the way. Light, inexnensive, easy to 
install, these “Cones of Silence” convert 
sound waves into heat energy, and will 
absorb from 60% to 75% of the clatter 
in a noisy room, 


How you benefit: 
Development of this functional sound 
absorber indicates the type of pro- 
gressive research conducted at RCA 
Laboratories. Such leadership in sci- 
ence and engineering adds value be- 
yond price to any product or service 
of RCA and RCA Victor. 

The newest developments in radio, tele- 
vision, and electronics can be seen in action 
at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th St., 


N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Corporation 
of America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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kor Your Information 


MUNTZ MANEUVER: The last time we saw Earl (Mad- 
man) Muntz in person he was demonstrating, with the aid 
of a swizzle stick and a nail file, how his new television set 
worked. The demonstration-interview for the story on 
Muntz in Newsweek's June 20 
issue went off without further in- 
cident. But now we are very 
much aware of Muntz’s penchant 
for deranged operations. For the 
benefit of those millions who saw 
“Newsweek p 52” plastered above 
New York City, Long Island, 
North Jersey, and Connecticut, 
and outlying resort areas 40 times 
on Sunday last week, this is to ex- 
piain that Muntz had 1's skywriters up there stimulating 
the NEwswEEK read: abit and directing special atien- 
tion to the Muntz story. ¢rankly, we were just as surprised 
as everyone else b. etherea! acclaim. Looked kind of 
nice up there, thor gh 


ceseaesaes 


PATTERN OF PERSECUTION: A month ago Newsweek’s 
Religion department closed its report on Archbishop Joseph 
Beran of Prague with the forecast that the 61-year-old 
prelate would suffer the same fate that befell Joseph 
Cardinal Mindszenty. As we go to press, the cables tell of 
the harassing of Archbishop Beran and confiscation of 
church property by the Reds. 


HOW MANY JOBS? The unemployment story on page 
15 is one of the first really comprehensive repo's pub- 
lished since the nation’s economy turned fro iim otion to 
recession. Hobart Rowen, business specialist ¢1 NEws- 
WEEK’s Washington bureau staff who has had President 
Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers as his particular 
beat, compiled the background material after long talks 
with government and nongovernment officials and a brain- 
busting study of mountains of statistics. 


THE COVER: The story beginning on page 29 as it finally 
appears in text runs about six columns. At one point in 
the course of researching the 1949 American tourist in- 
vasion of Europe, the volume of material cabled and 
pouched by Newsweek bureau chiefs and correspondents 
abroad easily amounted to 100 columns. Poring over 
that mass has given us something of a Baedeker complex. 
For instance, we hear from a Rome correspondent that the 
current crop of tourists, having taken “all the roads,” is 
tipping less than ever before. And everybody still wants to 
see ruins of monuments. 

NEwsweEEk’s Paris bureau reports that American tourists 
are facing up to the fact that they no longer will be able to 
splurge on black-market francs. And 
from Glasgow a_ correspondent 
cables: “I saw exactly two Ameri- 
cans during a week’s swing through 
Scotland. They were as unmistakable 
as the dry Martinis they mistakenly 
ordered in a Highland bar where ice 
was last seen during the glacial 
age.” It should be added that this 
trip was early in the tourist season. 

It’s axiomatic that an American tourist hasn’t visited the 
Continent unless he’s seen the Eiffel Tower. As in years 
past, that slender spire is the trademark of France and 
the European tourist business. 
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“Boss-man 
really gave me 


Something to Sell 





When he built-in this 


Veeder-Root 
Counter!” 








‘Want to build up the morale of 
your sales force? Then build a 
Veeder-Root Counter into your 
product. You'll give them something new 5 
to sell... an added usefulness to your = 

customers .. . a distinctive feature that will set your product 


apart from your competitors. 


Veeder-Root Counters are built, as integral parts, into all types 
of products from airplanes to machine tools to X-ray tubes... 
to supply facts-in-figures on use, production or performance... 
in any terms or units desired ... mechanically or electrically. 
Let a Veeder-Root engineer explore the “uncounted opportuni- 
ties” for new profit in your product. Write to 
VEEDER ROOT INCORPORATED, HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James Street, Montreal 3 
In Great Britain: Veeder-Root Ltd., Kilspindie Rd., Dundee, Scotland 
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NEW VEEDER-ROOT 
1260 COUNTER 


Tops in accuracy and appearance 
is this compact, streamlined count- 
er in rich 2-tone gray. It can be 
readily built into a wide range of 
products to operate as revolution 
or ratchet counter. ... 4%” long, 
1 9/16" high, 1%4" wide. Counts 
to million, then resets by turning 
knob. Write for 8-page booklet 
on Standard V-R Counters. 














Veeder-Root 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The President used strong language 
when he read former Secretary of State 
Byrnes’s criticism of the Fair Deal... 
Truman is taking a notably increased in- 
terest in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
He insisted on making the first public 
report on the Paris conference himself, 
although on similar occasions in the past 
it was left to the Secretary of State 
. . » The Point Four program and the 
International Trade Organization char- 
ter have only the smallest chance of 
winning Congressional approval _ this 
session . . . Insiders believe that Joseph 
Keenan, Jap war-crimes trials prosecutor, 
will be asked to handle the House probe 
of the B-36 program . . . Truman has 
indorsed large-scale hospital- and school- 
construction programs. Both may get 
through Congress this year. 


Gloomy Report 

The forthcoming midyear report by 
the Economic Advisers Council will 
sound a foreboding note. Truman’s own 
voice weighted it so as to treat the re- 
cession as an unhealthy risk rather than 
the sound corrective which Treasury 
Secretary Snyder and council chairman 
Nourse contend it is. In the case of 
previous reports, the President left to 
the council the reconciliation of con- 
flicting internal views. This time labor 
got its case before him and the council 
before the drafting began. A CIO-backed 
forecast of 6,000,000 year-end unem- 
ployed helped tip the scales. 


Civil-Service Extension 

The President will follow up his 
recommendation on full civil service for 
postmasters by urging Congress to place 
collectors of internal revenue and cus- 
toms and other such political jobholders 
under strict civil service. His postmaster 
message came at a time when members 
of the anti-Fair Deal bloc in Congress 
were preparing to blast him for limiting 
postal patronage to Fair Deal congress- 
men. When he was in the Senate, Tru- 
man opposed full civil service’ for post- 
master jobs. 


The NSRB Job 

The hunt for a chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board still- goes 
o in an ever-widening circle, The po- 
litical nominee, Mon Wallgren, having 
been turned down, Truman now is seeking 
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a Democratic, liberal big-business man. 
Donald Carpenter, formerly of Remington 
Arms and now chairman of the Munitions 
Board, was rated qualified, but he is join- 
ing du Pont. The White House now is 
considering Dwight Palmer, president of 
the General Cable Co., whose policies are 
well liked by labor. However, no appoint- 
ment will be announced before late July. 
Incidentally, Wallgren is reported to have 
told the President that th one Federal 
jeb he’d like to have is administrator of 
the Columbia Valley Authority. Approval 
of the CVA bill isn’t likely at this session 
of Congress, however, In the meantime 
the appointment of Wallgren to the SEC 
vacancy is being proposed, 


Senator Wagner's Seat 

Former Gov. Herbert Lehman of New 
York will get the first crack at the Demo- 
cratic nomination to succeed the ailing 
Senator Wagner, expected to resign 
shortly. If Wagner quits before July 8, 
the Senate seat would come up for a spe- 
cial election in November, although Gov- 
ernor Dewey could appoint an interim 
GOP senator to. Dec. 1, Whoever wins in 
November would face another election 
for the six-year term in 1950. GOP polit- 
icos rate Gen. William F. Donovan as the 
most likely Republican nominee, Former 
Sen. James Mead wants to run again for 
the Democrats but isn’t getting much en- 
couragement, Also, Robert Wagner Jr., 
New York City planning commissioner, is 
interested, but probably will settle for the 
Tammany Hall endorsement for mayor of 
New York, And Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 
may be in the picture by 1950 if the 71- 
year-old Lehman wins and is satisfied with 
a one-year term, Lehman wants to cap his 
political career by being the first member 
of the Jewish faith to be elected by the 
public to the Senate. 


National Notes 

The Republicans are planning their 
own farm meeting for the fall to try to 
offset the Des Moines Democratic confab. 
Meantime, the party is split over what 
kind of farm plan it should indorse . . . 
Some outstanding U.S. Negro leaders 
may testify shortly before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee to present 
an answer to the Russia-loving Paul 
Robeson . . 
mittee, named to probe mob violence in 
Alabama, doesn’t intend to go near the 
state. Hearings will be held under pro- 
tection of Capitol guards in Washington 
. . . Publicly, Navy officials say that De- 
fense Secretary Johnson’s cancellation of 
the super-carrier “is an order,” but 


. A House Judiciary subcom- : 


privately they’re still plugging away and 
expressing hope that they yet will be 
able to persuade Johnson that the big 
carrier is necessary . . . Representative 
Engel of Michigan plans to seek the Re- 
publican nomination for the state guber- 
natorial race next year. 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

Some British economists are toying 
with this world monetary cure-all: If the 
U. S. would devalue the dollar in relation 
to the price of gold, sterling areas’ ex- 
ports of gold would go up in value and 
Britain and other European countries 
could simultaneously devalue their cur- 
rencies to a somewhat greater extent . .. 
The U.S. thinks the Vatican proposals 
for internationalizing the holy places in 
Palestine are impractical and will not 
support them .. . A trickle of American 
aid still is reaching the Chinese National- 
ists at Formosa and Canton . . . In recent 
diplomatic talks the Yugoslavs hinted 
that they expect shortly to resume normal 
relations with the Greek Government and 
count on considerable imports from 
Greece. Though they’ve given no direct 
assurances of stopping aid to the Greek 
rebels, U. S. observers now believe they're 
doing little, if anything, for the guer- 
rillas . . . Diplomatic officials are puzzled 
by reports from the Soviet-Iranian fron- 
tier stressing mass deportations into the 
interior of “unreliable elements” from 
Soviet border provinces. 


China-Policy Report 

The State Department now is polishing 
up its long-awaited White Paper on U. S. 
policy toward China during recent years. 
The theme will be that large-scale U. S. 
aid to Chiang Kai-shek failed primarily 
because of Chinese Nationalist incom- 
petence, corruption, demoralization, and 
unwillingness to accept American advice. 
As now drafted, the paper totals some 
50,000 words and includes several appen- 
dixes—among them the text of the sup- 
pressed China report which Lt. Gen. 
Albert Wedemeyer made to Truman and 
Secretary of State Marshall in 1947. 


Truman and the Israeli 

The Israeli are betting that Truman 
will back down from his present adamant 
opposition to their claims against the 
Arabs. He has opposed Jewish policies on 
several occasions in the past and has 
privately expressed much annoyance with 
them. But he: always has beaten a hasty 
retreat when told by Democratic Party 
leaders that such a course, if persisted in, 
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would be politically catastrophic in the 
U.S. Tel Aviv expects the same thing 
will happen again. 


Bonn Constitution Crities 

The new Bonn Constitution for West- 
ern Germany is drawing fire from some 
congressmen who've been reading the first 
translations available. First to attack it 
openly was GOP Senator Martin of 
Pennsylvania, who insists that the consti- 
tution as written is ready-made for an- 
other Hitler. He and others who have 
studied it challenge the conditions at- 
tached to freedoms ostensibly guaranteed 
the people. Cited as a typical example is 
the article providing for freedom of 
speech, press, and radio. After setting 
forth the guarantee, the constitution de- 
clares: “These rights shall be limited by 
the provisions of the general laws, the 
legal regulations for the protection of 
juveniles, and by the right of personal 
honor.” 


Paclifie Islands Dispute 

Lake Success will make the front pages 
again shortly when the UN Trusteeship 
Council stages the first cross-examination 
of U.S. stewardship of strategic Pacific 
islands. The defender will be the U.S. 
representative on the council, Francis B. 
Sayre, who’s just back from a survey of 
the islands. The attacker will be the Soviet 
delegation, probably asking that foreign 
missions be permitted to visit the islands. 
The point is that U.S. defense officials 
would not permit foreigners on such 
islands as Eniwetok, where atomic-energy 
experiments are conducted. 


Foreign Notes 

The Western European union military 
committee has been informed that within 
the last few months U.S. recording in- 
struments detected evidence of several 
chain reactions set in motion by ‘atomic 
explosions either in Siberia or Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia. There’s no suggestion yet, how- 
ever, that the Russians have made a com- 
plete atom bomb . . . Discount stories 
that Churchill and Attlee conferred on a 
protest to the U.S. about lack of atom- 
bomb information. Britain is fairly well 
satisfied with the present liaison . . . The 
Turks and Russians are engaged in an 
eye-for-an-eye campaign of looting each 
other's diplomatic pouches en route be- 
tween Moscow and Ankara . . . Western 
embassies in Prague are being flooded by 
chain letters from Czech anti-Communists 
appealing for free elections under inter- 
national supervision. A month ago the 
U.S. Embassy alone had received more 
than 30,000. 


Ww 


Low-Inceme Study 

Senator O’Mahoney’s Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report is ready to 
launch a thorough investigation of the 
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U.S. low-income group. It will try to 
find the answers to these and related 
questions: (1) What effect the govern- 
ment subsidy programs (farms, housing, 
etc.), government credit policies, public- 
welfare programs such as social security, 
and the tax program have had on this 
group and (2) what steps the govern- 
ment could take to raise the standard of 
living among those in the low-income 
classification. Incidentally, Theodore 
Kreps, Stanford University economist, is 
slated to be appointed staff director of 
the committee. 


Mexican Oil Deadlock 

Negotiations for reentry of U.S. oil 
companies into Mexico are deadlocked 
on two basic issues—control of the ex- 
ploration and _ exploitation operations 
Mexico wants carried out and profits on 
the invested capital. The Mexicans want 
U.S. companies to provide the capital, 
equipment, and know-how but want to 
retain complete control of the work 
done. The companies take the position 
that they must have freedom to operate 
as they see best. Mexico wants to “hire” 
U.S. personnel, money, and gear at a 
fixed rate of payment, regardless of re- 
sults. The companies say they can’t and 
won't work that way. They claim the 
only way the projects can be financed is 
by an adequate share of the earnings of 
profitable wells, to cover the cost of 
the high proportion of operations which 
will yield no results at all. 


Reciprocal-Trade Check 

A growing number of Senate Republi- 
cans are confident that the renewed Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement Act will retain 
the “peril point” feature strongly op- 
posed by the Administration. This provi- 
sion, inserted in the present law by the 
80th Congress, requires the Tariff Com- 
mission to advise the President when pro- 
posed tariff cuts will endanger U. S. pro- 
duction. GOP confidence stems from the 
fact that industries in areas represented 
by Democrats, such as Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and West Virginia, are 
beginning to be hurt by imports. 


Business Footnotes 

Washington economists now think the 
steel-industry operating rate (84.4% last 
week) will drop as low as 75% sometime 
this summer . . . In the forthcoming eco- 
nomic survey the National Association of 
Manufacturers, urging a high volume of 
foreign trade, will plug for extensive im- 
ports by the U.S. to provide dollar ex- 
change for European countries after the 
Marshall plan runs out . Current 
travel is sending airline profits up much 
higher than anticipated. Analysts think 
it’s due partly to greater numbers of 
wage earners traveling during paid vaca- 
tions . : . An aerosol bomb for waxing 
floors and automobiles is coming on the 


market. It’s claimed it will wax a car 
in less than ten minutes, at a cost of 
less than $1. 


Vv 


Movie Notes 

Many Hollywood stars who formerly 
got as high as $200,000 a picture now are 
available for $75,000 and less. The col- 
lapse of the “star system” is due to the 
economy wave, plus a demand by ex- 
hibitors—and bankers—for new faces. It’s 
expected that even the top ten names will 
take cuts within the next year . . . Ken- 
neth Roberts’s best seller, “Lydia Bailey,” 
will be filmed in England and Jamaica 
this fall . . . Major studios will strongly 
oppose television appearances by their 
stars. The aim is to appease theater own- 
ers, who complain that TV competition 
is tough enough as it is . . . John Ford 
will direct a movie about the Mormon 
migration to Utah. It'll be shot around 
Salt Lake City . . . After a five-year effort 
Warner has prepared a scenario based on 
James M. Cain’s “Serenade,” a highly 
censorable story about an opera singer. 
Dennis Morgan will play the lead, with 
Valli co-starred. 


Prederal Press Agents 

Look for a new Congressional inquiry 
in‘o publicity and propaganda by govern- 
men: agencies. The Budget Bureau indi- 
cates that at least 75,000 Federal workers 
are engaged full or part time in such ac- 
tivities at a cost of at least $75,000,000 
annually. However, many other govern- 
ment employes busy writing speeches, do- 
ing research, and preparing material for 
public-relations purposes are hidden in 
obscure or technical ratings. The Public 
Printer estimates that 100 pages of a 
standard-sized newspaper would be re- 
quired to reproduce all the “handout” 
material issued by Federal agencies in a 
single week. Of all the Hoover commis- 
sion task forces, the one on press-agentry 
had the hardest time ferreting out facts. 


Miscellany : 
Multimillionaire Floyd Odlum is aller- 
gic to gold. He discovered the strange 
allergy when he took some “gold dust” 
treatments for arthritis . . . Lt. Gen. Fred- 
erick Morgan, British D Day planner, 
soon will bring out a book titled “Over- 
ture to Overlord.” He tells friends it will 
be sensational . . . The Franco govern- 
ment is looking for a public-relations rep- 
resentative in Washington. Several con- 
gressmen known to be not unfriendly 
toward Spain have been asked to suggest 
names of Capitol newsmen who might 
be interested in a Fig salary and a short- 
term contract. There’ve been no nibbles 
so far . . . Peabody Institute librarian 
Lloyd Brown is the author of a forth- 
coming book described as the first Eng- 
lish-language history of maps and map 
makers. It’s called “The Story of Maps.” 
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In asking questions of all sorts of people, trying to find new 

ways of improving elevator seryice, we made an interesting discovery. 
The people interviewed were always interested in knowing what the others 
said about hem! So we've decided to tell — in a revealing leaflet: 

AS OTHERS SEE US. Would you like a copy? 


can be sure that many other tenants are with him in spirit. Their wrath 
can be avoided with Otis Maintenance that keeps elevators on the job 
by keeping them in good working order — on a fixed budget. 


IN CANADA: Otis products are manufactured, sold, 
and maintained by the OTIS-FENSOM ELEVATOR 
COMPANY, Ltd., with head office and works in Ham- 
ilton, Ontario and 20 Branch Offices throughout the 
Dominion of Canada. 


MINGS ... C7 








DO GHOSTS REALLY EXIST? 


When one tenant finally gets up enough courage to 
complain about too-frequently interrupted elevator service, you 





Phoenix, true to its prophetic naming, has risen phoenix-like from the’scat- 
tered ruins of a long-vanished civilization in Arizona’s ‘Valley of the Sun’. 
In eighty years, its metropolitan population has grown to 225,000, thanks to 
plenty of sunshine and planned irrigation. Last year, Phoenix led the nation 
with 3,697 hours of sunshine. Tourist trade and agriculture prospered — with 
surrounding Maricopa county ranking fifth in the United States in total crop 
value. Industry’ s place is well illustrated by the Phoenix skyline we proudly 
helped to build. 235 of the 330 elevator installations are by Otis. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 











SEE WHAT HAPPENS? 


When you're impatient do you press both buttons on the landing 
fixture? If so, you stop two cars — one UP and one DOWN. Naturally, 
this slows down the elevator service. You'll make everybody happier 
if you remember to press only the button for your direction. 

It’s as easy as that. Thanks! 
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ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 








Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> The Administration is worried by the gathering British 
economic crisis (see page 23). Official opinion is divided on 


means of helping. Treasury experts, supported by the Inter-: 


national Monetary Fund, favor immediate devaluation of thé 
pound. ECA analysts believe this would be only a temporary 
stimulant and urge more rapid modernization of British in- 
dustry as the only lasting cure. 


Secretary of the Treasury Snyder will study the over-all 
European currency question, as well as the British crisis, 
when he visits Europe in July. He will strive to impress 
European governments with the need to get down to brass 
tacks when revaluation questions are discussed at the Sep- 
tember meeting of the International Monetary Fund. 

Two courses are immediately available to the British: They 
can cut back sharply on their purchases of U.S. luxury and 
less essential goods such as tobacco and citrus fruits, or they 
can concentrate on moving more goods into the American 
market. They might try to do both, but U.S. officials will 
urge that they drive harder for greater exports. 


> Democratic leaders in Congress now are agreed that ad- 
journment is unlikely before Aug. 20 and could be as late 
as Labor Day. 

They would still like to go home July 31, but the strong 
desire of Speaker Rayburn and others to avoid a special 
session later in the year is reconciling them to the delay. 
The snail-like pace of the Senate is the major obstacle to 
early adjournment. For example, several appropriations bills 
probably won't clear the upper house until at least a week 
after the end of the fiscal year on June 30. 

Legislation on the “must” list includes: A labor bill, ratifica- 
tion of the Atlantic Pact, increasing the minitnum-wage level, 
reciprocal trade, and action on Truman’s seven reorganization 
plans. Contrary to general belief, these last can be approved 
by affirmative action of both houses, thus permitting adjourn- 
ment before expiration of the 60-day period in which Tru- 
man’s proposals are subject to veto by either house. 


> The arms-for-Europe program is gaining support on Capitol 
Hill, but action this session still remains doubtful. The House 
Foreign Affairs Committee may begin hearings shortly, but 
whether the measure can be brought to a vote depends largely 
on the speed with which the Senate ratifies the Atlantic Pact. 


> Revival of the Civilian Conservation Corps may appear in a 
revised version of Senator Murray’s economic-expansion bill. 
The idea originated with Dewey Anderson, Director of the 
Public Affairs Institute, who helped draft the bill. 

Prompt alleviation of unemployment would be a new CCC 
objective. Inclusion of such a program in the Murray bill 
would be a reflection of its sponsors’ desire to focus the 
legislation more sharply on the immediate economic situation 
than on stand-by antidepression measures. 

Anderson estimates that 200,000 men could be enrolled by 
September if the bill were passed now. Existing camps and 
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equipment from Army stores would suffice to get the pro- 
gram started. The idea has supporters in both houses. 


Murray-bill sponsors were greatly encouraged by Truman’s 
response to a memorandum they offered him last week. They 
are now more confident than ever of his eventual cooperation. 


> The study of monopoly being opened July 11 by a House 
Judiciary subcommittee will involve many months of hear- 
ings. Chairman Emanuel Celler expects to accomplish the 
following: 
1—Analyze the effect of laws exempting certain industries 
from the Sherman-Clayton Act. Probably the first of these 
will be the Reed-Bulwinkle Act granting exemption to the 
railroads, which was passed by the 80th Congress over 
Truman’s veto. If the committee finds that exemptions in- 
vite extreme concentration, repeal of some will be recom- 


mended. 


2—Investigate monopolistic growth in the packaged-food 
and liquor industries. 


3—Take over investigation of the insurance business, if the 
Senate Rules Committee fails to act on a pending resolu- 
tion for a joint Congressional inquiry into this field. 


4—Examine validity of existing antimonopoly laws—which 
had their last general revision before the first world war— 
in the light of modern economic conditions. 


> GOP National Chairman Hugh Scott is likely to survive for 
some time against the continuing effort to unseat him. His 
opposition is not yet strong enough to do more than force 
minor concessions. 


Scott’s hold on the chairmanship is strengthened by the wait- 
and-see policy being adopted by many party leaders. How- 
ever, the national chairman’s importance is somewhat re- 
duced by the emergence of high-powered Senate and House 
Congressional campaign committees. 


> Former Secretary of State Byrnes’s public break with the 
President’s policies is being variously interpreted in Demo- 
cratic circles. Some dismiss his blast as a one-shot attack; 
others see Byrnes as the potential leader of conservative 
opinion within the Democratic Party. 


Truman’s strong drive for farm as well as labor support—now 
bolstered by the Brannan plan—has increased Southern Demo- 
crats’ panic over their diminishing influence in the party. 
Byrnes’s outburst could be the first sign of a counterattack. 


> Labor spokesmen are urging that Truman revive the un- 
employment census used by Roosevelt in 1937-38. They com- 
plain that the Department of Labor’s current unemployment 
figures are too conservative. 


>A central bureau of. businessmen’s information may be 
recommended as a means of combating “5 percenters” in 
Washington. Preliminary work by Senate investigating com- 
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mittee staff members indicates that such a service would | 


largely eliminate unscrupulous commission men. 
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ONE MORE example of how a simple 
application of Bundy Tubing made a fine 
product even better and gave an alert 
manufacturer a merchandising edge. No 
telling where Bundyweld will pay off 
next . . . maybe in a product or pro- 
duction process of yours. 
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, Suppose you manufactured thermometers. How would 
“= you get cold customers steamed up in favor of your 
the product, especially when most of them figure thermometers 
mo- are pretty much alike, one as good as another? 
ack: 
ae At least one manufacturer found an answer. He encloses each 
j 1 5 
thermometer in an open-sided metal tube. Result: a more 
— attractive, sturdier thermometer with a sales plus that brings 
mo- in extra profits. 
ity. “S : . ° 
ven 4 Naturally, the tubing is famous Bundyweld.* For Bundy 
Steel Tubing is double-walled from a single strip, extra-strong, 
— WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 
om- § " a 
nent | 
. Cae pe “4 ¥ 
] Bundyweld Tubing starts It is penetra rolled Bonding cities Standard sizes up to %’ 
y be os a single strip of basic twice laterally. Walls of fused to basic metal. O.D., in steel (copper or 
in metal, coated with a_ uniform thickness assured Finished tube is strong, tin coated), Monel or nickel. 
nee bonding metal. by close-tolerance strip. ductile, free from scale. Special 
ould Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambr 











a "k Bldg. @ Chicago 32, Ill: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place @ 
tan & Co., 404 Architects Bidg. * 
Te ronto § , Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. & 
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idge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co., Inc., 226 Binney St. Chattanooga 
Eli: zabeth, ‘New Jersey: A. B. a Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 @ Philad. 
San Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. . je 


Bundyweld Nickel and Monel Tubing is sold by distributors of Nickel and Nickel alloys in principal cities. 





Hot product for cold customers 


easy to fabricate and inexpensive . . . ideal for the job. 


Chances are it will pay you to check into the advantages of 
Bundy Tubing, yourself, and see how applications of Bundy- 
weld are lowering costs, improving products or speeding 
production in all kinds of fields for all kinds of products. It’s 
an amazing story about an amazing tubing that’s thinner- 
walled, faster-heating, faster-cooling, ductile and easier to bend 
.-.and that’s immediately available in steel, Monel or nickel. 


Whatever you make, whatever your question on a possible use 
of tubing, our engineers will be glad to give you a hand. Just 
call or write: Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 






BUNDY TUBING 


ENGINEERED TO 4 YOUR EXPECTATIONS 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ® — 
sizes available. 
2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 


lelphia 3, Penn.: 
4 Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way 





Thies Symbot Mea 
PRODUCT OF 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER | 


DEPENDABILITY 
in Transportation 


International Trucks ... the most 
complete line built... 22 basic mod- 
els that specialize into more than 
1,000 different types. Forty-seven 
hundred International Dealers and 
170 company -owned branches offer 
you the nation’s largest exclusive 
truck service organization. 


DEPENDABILITY 
in Industrial Power 


Wherever there’s a power require- 
ment... in earthmoving, construc- 
tion or pumping; or in powering 
mills and machines . . . International 
crawler tractors, wheel tractors and 
power units provide performance 
that assures profits for every owner. 
































DEPENDABILITY 
in Agriculture 


Most diversified crop grow- 
ers rely on the Farmall Sys- 
tem of crop production. 
Farmall tractors and match- 
ed McCormick equipment 
provide flexible power for 
soil conservation, depend- 
able power for production. 


DEPENDABILITY 
in Food Preservation 


In more and more homes 
and farms throughout the 
country, International Har- 
vester Refrigerators and 
Freezers mean essential pro- 
tection and preservation of 
vital foods; new convenience. 


THIS WORLD-FAMED SYMBOL 
is your assurance of depend- 





ability ...in farm equipment, 
motor trucks, industrial power, 
and home and farm refrigeration. 
It means more from the soil... 
with far less toil. It means quick, dependable, economical 
transportation. It means dependable, economical power for 
industry and construction on countless jobs both large and 
small. And ... it means priceless dependability in the protection 
i and conservation of food. Yes, you can depend on the 
; dealer who displays this symbol of International Harvester for 


quality products—designed right... built right... priced right. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY °* CHICAGO 


& Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” Sunday afternoons over NBC 
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THE ECONOMY: 


Unemployment Up but Not Alarming 


The boom wasn’t normal, and no one 
with the faintest concept of how the na- 
tion’s economy worked thought it could 
last. So when the mixed blessing of full 
employment suddenly ended last fall and 
men found they once again had to look 
for jobs instead of just sitting and waiting 
for the jobs to look for them, few Ameri- 
cans felt concern. 

The vast majority realized that, until 
the war swept nearly 17,000,000 Ameri- 
cans into the armed forces while at the 
same time driving production to unprec- 
edented heights, there usually had been 
at least some unemployment in the United 
States beyond the inevitable frictional 
uremployment, particularly in the ’30s. 

By last week, however, the nation’s self- 
assurance was getting slightly frayed: 
>The Labor Department reported that 
between mid-April and mid-May unem- 
ployment had risen for the eighth succes- 
sive month. 
> The Census Bureau estimated the in- 
crease at 273,000, far more than had been 
expected, 
> Other government agencies predicted 
that 1949’s crop of 318,000 college grad- 
uates would find the job-hunting situation 
the worst in years, 
> The situation, in fact, had become seri- 
ous enough for five states to pass de- 
pression-style relief laws and seven cities 
to revive work-relief projects.* 

Several cities and towns’ were almost 
paralyzed by unemployment, Among the 
worst hit: Lawrence, Mass., and Muske- 
gon, Mich, Out of Muskegon’s population 
of 90,000, some 13,000 men and women 
were hunting work. 

In Washington, Democratic Sen. 
Joseph C, O’Mahoney of Wyoming an- 
nounced that his Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report would soon launch an 
investigation of the rise in unemployment. 
Convinced that the strategic time had 
come to press for the Murray Eco- 
nomic Expansion Act,+ three New Deal 
Senators and three New Deal Representa- 
tives, led by Sen. James E, Murray of 
Montana, called on Harry S, Truman at 
the White House to discuss it with him. 
As they left, Sen. Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah was asked whether the President 


— 





*The states: Ohio, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Massachusetts. The cities: Dayton, Detroit, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles, Cleveland, and Milwaukee. 


+For an opinion, see Raymond Moley’s Perspective. 
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believed that unemployment had reached 
the critical stage. “It has reached the 
crisis stage for every fellow who is un- 
employed,” he answered, Said Murray: 
“Mr, Truman agrees that something must 
be done.” 

The facts showed little cause for alarm, 
however. For, if unemployment was grow- 
ing, employment was growing too, The 
reason for this seeming paradox: The 
nation’s labor force was increasing at the 


How many people were working only 
part time? The same census report which 
showed 58,694,000 men and women em- 
ployed also showed that only 48,474,000 
of them were working 35 hours a week 
or more, Another 6,547,000 were working 
between 15 and 34 hours, while 1,989,- 
000 were doing only 1 to 14 hours, Of 
the remainder, 167,000 had been laid off 
with instructions to return within 30 days. 
The others were ill, on vacations or made 
idle by strikes. 

In what sections of the country was the 
unemployment greatest? Claims for com- 
pensation reported by the Federal Se- 
curity Administration indicated that New 
England had been hit the hardest, There 





Business Week— Peter Davis 


Lawrence, Mass.: At job-insurance offices the lines grew longer 


rate of about 1,200,000 workers every 
year, 

How many unemployed were there? 
The latest census report—for the week of 
May 8—showed 3,289,000 men and 
women out of work. This compared with 
1,761,000 jobless in May 1948, On the 
other hand, there were 58,694,000 per- 
sons working, as compared with 58,- 
660,000 the year before. 

The rise in employment was entirely on 
the farms. Among nonagricultural work- 
ers the number of jobs had fallen sharply 
—from 50,800,000 in May 1948 to 49,- 
700,000:last month, Of the drop of 1,100,- 
000 nonagricultural jobs, 500,000 had 
occurred in the past two months, 





10.6 per cent of all those eligible for 
jobless insurance were drawing it. 

Next came the Pacific Coast, where 9.5 
per cent of those entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefits were getting them, It was 
followed by the Middle Atlantic States 
(6.3 per cent), the South Central States 
(5.7 per cent), the South Atlantic 
States (5.1 per cent), the East North 
Central States (4.8 per cent), the West 
North Central States (3.8 per cent), and 
the Mountain States (3.3 per cent), 

The state that had suffered most was 
Rhode Island, where 17.1 per cent of 
those eligible were drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

The state with the least unemployment 
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was South Dakota, where the figure was 
only 1.3 per cent. 

What industries had the most unem- 
ployment? The trend started in the soft- 
goods industries and finally reached metal 
fabricating. Total manufacturing employ- 
ment was 1,700,000 below the September 
1948 peak and 900,000 under the May 
1948 figure. The number of workers man- 
ufacturing durable goods had decreased 
from 6,642,000 to 5,993,000, and the 
number of those making nondurable 
goods from 6,096,000 to 5,831,000. The 
most spectacular unemployment was 
among workers in the textile and allied in- 
dustries. The number of jobs in that field 
had plummeted from 1,293,000 in 
May 1948 to 1,085,000 last month. 


Significance-- 


As government economists in- 
terpret the situation, the nation 
has been going through a piece- 
meal readjustment, with drops in 
production and employment much 
less sharp than after the first world 
war. Employment has fallen main- 
ly in the manufacturing industries, 
with inventories being trimmed 
down all along the line. But sales 
have been holding up. In general, 
they have been outrunning pro- 
duction. 

The experts expect unemploy- 
ment to get worse in the steel in- 
dustry. There has been an over- 
stocking of steel which already is 
resulting in cutbacks in production. 
Unemployment should also rise in 
the auto industry, where the back- 
log of demand is being wiped out. 

Counteracting that, however, the 
government economists declare, is 
an expected rise in employment in 
the nondurable-goods industries as 
production is stepped up to re- 
place the shrunken inventories. For 
other industries, economists expect the 
bottom to be reached by the end of the 
year, and they do not believe it will be 
much below where it is now. 

Adding up all the possibilities, includ- 
‘ing the growth in the labor force, these 
experts figure that unemployment will 
reach 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 by Dec. 31. 
Most do not expect it to increase beyond 
that, although a few pessimists think it 
might rise as high as 5,500,000 some time 
next year, 


TRIALS: 


Judy’s Night Life 


Little Judy Coplon’s defense had been 
calculated to hit Americans where their 
sentiments dwelt. For four days in the 
packed Washington courtroom the 28- 
year-old former Justice Department ana- 
lyst had sketched a picture of herself as 
a hard-working girl who innocently fell 
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in love with a handsome Russian. She 
may have been led astray by her heart, 
Judy admitted, but she was no spy. And 
she had loved purely. Not even a single 
kiss had she given Valentin Gubitcheff, 
“sensitive” and “charming” though she 
told the court he was. On that note the 
defense rested last Tuesday, June 21. 
It was ten minutes before the lunch 
recess when the defendant, wearing a 
simple short-sleeved black dress, was fi- 
nally confronted by her prosecutor, John 
M. Kelley Jr. Quietly Kelley asked her to 
describe just once more in her own words 
her romance with the 32-year-old Gubit- 
cheff, in whose company she was arrested 





last March and to whom she allegedly 
planned to give stolen Justice Department 
secrets, She did so gravely, winding up 
with: “I was very deeply in love with 
him.” 

“And that,” Kelley prompted solicitous- 
ly, “is how you felt right up to the night 
of Jan, 14?” 

“Yes,” she replied, 

Kelley leaned forward and his face as- 
sumed a stern expression, 

“Is it not a fact,” he thundered, “that 
o1.e week prior to that night, the night of 
Jan. 7, you spent the night in Room 412, 
Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Md., reg- 
istered as man and wife with H. P. 
Shapiro?” 

The Trysts: Miss Coplon’s face 
flamed. Defense Counsel Archibald Palm- 
er broke out in a rash of “I objects”; re- 
porters scribbled furiously, Kelley con- 
tinued relentlessly: 

“Is it not also a fact that on the night 
of Jan. 8 you spent the night in a room at 
the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 


phia, Pa., registered as man and wife with 
H. P. Shapiro? And the night of Feb. 17 
in Shapiro’s apartment?” 

The dark-haired Barnard college honor 
graduate, her face now chalk-white, be- 
gan a denial, Then she hedged: “I don’t 
know how we were registered. I spent the 
night with him, during which time I did 
not sleep or make any attempt to sleep.” 

The prosecutor kept doggedly after 
her, Was it not true, he asked, that she 
had spent New Year's Eve in intimate 
relations with Shapiro in a Washington 
apartment? His point was ruthlessly clear: 
Her trysts with Shapiro suggested that 
Miss Coplon was not as wholeheartedly 
in love with Gubitcheff as she had 
maintained. Miss Coplon insisted 
that the whole object of the dis- 
closures was to degrade her. “You 
have branded me as a spy,” she 
told Kelley when the question. of 
her relations with Shapiro was re- 
opened Wednesday, “and now you 
are trying to brand me as a harlot.” 
Shapiro, in his early thirties and a 
bachelor, was identified as an at- 
torney in the Justice Department's 
criminal division. 

Shopping and Champague: 
As for the trysts themselves, Miss 
Coplon told the court, they could 
be innocently explained. When she 
and Shapiro spent the nights to- 
gether in Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, they were simply on a shop- 
ping tour for a woman’s suit (“I 
felt Washington was a little lim- 
ited”). The New Year’s Eve snooze 
in the apartment with Shapiro was 
just a matter of falling asleep after 
becoming ill from champagne (“I 
am not a drinker”). On Feb. 17 


Acme they merely sat up and talked all 
Judy Coplon exploding: “This case smells . 


‘ night, mostly about Gubitcheff and 
her love for him. 

On all these occasions Miss Coplon was 
sure she remained fully clothed. Particu- 
larly, she remembered, was this true the 
night in Philadelphia. At this point Kelley 
touched off a dramatic moment when he 
picked up a typed statement, walked 
over, and gave it to the defendant to 
read, He asked her if it refreshed her 
memory as to what “actually happened” 
in the Bellevue Stratford. Miss Coplon 
read it and looked up with eyes blazing. 
“It’s very interesting,” she said. “It doesn’t 
refresh my recollection in any sense.” 

The rest was anticlimax. For four hours 
at one session Kelley asked, and Miss 
Coplon parried, searching questions about 
the confidential data slips in her purse 
when she was arrested in New York. She 
was carrying the data to Brooklyn, the 
defendant insisted, to work on an outline 
for a civil-service exam. Kelley finally got 
over his point that they were taken out of 
the Justice Department without authoriza- 
tion, that they weren’t needed for the 
exam, and that Miss Coplon did not even 
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have the exam papers with her to work on. 

Kelley also quizzed Judy on her mys- 
terious behavior at some of her meetings 
with Gubitcheff. The cross-examination 
ended Friday noon with a burst of four- 
star hysterics. In the course of a ten- 
minute tirade Miss Coplon charged that 
she had been “framed” by her superiors 
and by Shapiro. She wasn’t even sure 
about Gubitcheff. Shaking with anger, 
she finally screamed: “This case is so 
fishy it smells to high heaven!” 


Hiss’s Days in Court 


All week the defense had chipped away 
at the government’s case against Alger 
Hiss. To prove that Hiss had not seen 
Whittaker Chambers after Jan, 1, 1937, 
and had not turned over secret State 
Department documents to the ex-Com- 
munist underground agent, defense coun- 
sels Lloyd Paul Stryker and Edward 
McLean called a string of witnesses. 
Their testimony was calculated to cast 
doubt on Chambers’s tightly circumstan- 
tial story. 
>]. Kellogg Smith, director of a Mary- 
land camp, testified that the Hisses had 
spent the bulk of the summer of 1937 
with him—at a time when Chambers 
claimed that they were with him on a trip 
‘o Peterborough, N. H. But under cross- 
examination, Smith admitted that the 
notes he was reading from, giving the 
vacation dates, had been obtained “word 
for word” from Alger Hiss. 
> Mrs. Lucy E. Davis, who operated the 
guest house in Peterborough where the 
Hisses and the Chamberses had allegedly 
stopped overnight, swore that she had 
never seen the defendant or his wife. 
There was no record of their tenancy. 
> Charles F. Darlington, a State Depart- 
ment division assistant chief, testified that 
Henry Julian Wadleigh, self-confessed 
co-conspirator of Chambers, had shown 
a “well-developed curiosity” about docu- 
ments lying on other people’s desks, 

Prize Packages: On Wednesday, 
after a one-day recess to permit Judge 
Samuel Kaufman to attend to other 
business, the defense threw in two 
prize packages—Supreme Court Justices 
Stanley Reed and Felix Frankfurter.* 
Their appearance as character witnesses 
in a controversial criminal case left shat- 
tered precedents strewn about the court- 
room, 

In contrast with the two judicial digni- 
taries, the next witnesses were two humble 
Negroes, former servants of the Hisses. 
The first, Mrs, Claudia Catlett, claimed 
that she had seen Whittaker Chambers 
only once at the Hiss home; in 1936, and 
then under the name of “Crosby, like in 
Bing.” The famous Woodstock typewriter 


had been given to_her two sons in 1936 or ~ 


1937, she insisted. Although hazy on 
dates, her son Raymond backed up the 
story. 

Earlier in the trial an FBI expert had 
testified that the documents and other 
personal letters written by the Hisses had 
been typed on the same machine. If the 
defense could prove that it was not in 
Hiss’s possession early in 1938, the date 
of the documents, the government’s case 
would fall apart. But the next defense 
witness, Perry Catlett, drew a large ques- 
tion mark around the testimony of his 
mother and brother, When the Catletts 
received the typewriter, said Perry, he 
had taken it to a repair shop in George- 
town, United States Attorney Thomas 
F, Murphy jumped on this point tri- 
umphantly. Would it refresh the witness’s 
memory if he learned that the typewriter 
shop in question was not in existence un- 
til September 1938? The witness was 
noncommittal. 

Hiss’s Stery: On Thursday the court 
and courtroom waited tensely for Alger 
Hiss to take the stand, But the defense 
had another surprise ready: It called to 
the stand the writer Malcolm Cowley, an 
ex-fellow traveler. To show Chambers’s 
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member of the Communist Party , . . or 
a fellow traveler?” 

Hiss (firmly): I never have been and 
I am not, 

Stryker (showing him handwritten 
memos): Are these in your handwriting? 

Hiss: Yes, they are. 

Stryker: Did you in , . . 1938 or any 
other time in your life deliver those ex- 
hibits to Whittaker Chambers? 

Hiss: I did not. 

Stryker: Did you in your lifetime ever 
deliver any kind of State Department 
documents . , , to Chambers? 

Hiss: I did not. 

Stryker turned triumphantly to the 
jury and to the press and shot his cuffs. 
Then for 50 minutes he led Hiss through 
a detailed account of his life, from his 
childhood in Baltimore to his job as gen- 
eral secretary of the San Francisco con- 
ference, The picture that emerged was of 
a faithful public servant who worked long 
and earnestly to serve his country. 

Hiss went into great detail about his 
work in the State Department. “My duty 
was to advise Mr, Sayre on various mat- 
ters coming across his desk, There was a 
great volume of paper work . . , So I 


N. Y. Mirror 


° 
Cowley and the Hisses: Supporting cast and star in a long drama 


irresponsibility, Cowley told of a meeting 
with the Time magazine editor in 1940 
during which Chambers told him that 
Assistant Secretary of State Francis B. 
Savre was “the leader of a Communist 
underground in the State Department.”* 

At 3:22 p.m, Thursday, June 23, Alger 
Hiss, a neat figure in a tan summer suit, 
took the stand. A hush settled over the 
courtroom as Stryker stalked over to his 
star witness, 

“Mr. Hiss,” he said in a ringing voice, 
“are you now or have you ever been a 








*“Taking a day off from Mount Olympus,” Edwin 
Lahey of The Chicago Daily News cracked wisely 
about Frankfurter. 
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*Subsequent to this testimony Sayre categorically 
denied the charge and Chambers denied with equal 
emphasis that he had ever made it. 
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weeded out material for him, In the 
course of this I made memos of fairly 
lengthy papers, summarizing them.” 
Touching on his role at Yalta and at Dum- 
barton Oaks, Hiss drew a self-portrait of 
a behind-the-scenes operator, a friend of 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, and the host at in- 
ternational conferences. “I am_ very 
proud,” he said modestly, 

As Hiss spoke, his young, sharply de- 
lineated face was calm, Occasionally a 
pleasant smile punctuated his testimony. 
Only in the way he clenched his hands, 
gripped the arms of the witness chair, or 
crossed and uncrossed his legs was there 
any indication of nervousness, His soft 
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voice reached only partly across the 
packed, tense courtroom. To hear him 
people leaned forward, cupping their 
ears, 

Still calm and ingratiating Hiss began 
his real defense the following day. He 
described “this person representing him- 
self as a free-lance writer—‘George Cros- 
ley,” who had lived in his apartment, 
welshed on the rent, borrowed his car, 
borrowed money, and then disappeared. 
Once “Crosley” and “Mrs. Crosley” had 
stayed over for two nights at the Hiss 
home in Georgetown. During that stay, 
Hiss said, Mrs. Crosley painted a picture 
of his stepson Timmie. 

The Open Door: Then Stryker 
moved in on the all-important State De- 
partment documents, Following his ques- 
tions, Hiss reported that the doors to his 
office were always open, The public and 
newspapermen drifted in and out at will. 
x Mr. Wadleigh came in several 
times...” 

Had Chambers given him a rug? Yes, 
said Hiss, in the spring of 1936. What 
about the alleged $400 loan made to 
Chambers late in 1937? Hiss took a bank- 
book out of his pocket. Yes, he admitted, 
$400 had been withdrawn from the 
Hisses’ joint bank account, But it was 
used to purchase some new furniture for 
their Volta Place house. Then, he took 
back his earlier testimony that the Wood- 
stock typewriter had been in his posses- 
sion through 1938. The Catlett testimony 
had refreshed his recollection, he stated. 
He had given it away in 1937. 

Hot and perspiring, Alger Hiss stepped 
off the stand as the curtain came down on 
the first scene of the last act of the long 
drama. 





Hawaiian blockade: While Harry Bridges ties up the islands, Honolulu housewives picket . 
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HAW All: 


Beached at Waikiki 


For a people who spend considerable 
time worrying about other people’s iron 
curtains and blockades, Americans had 
shown remarkably little interest in a ma- 
jor blockade in their own backyard. Last 
week they were awakening to the fact 
that for eight weeks Hawaii, the would- 
be 49th state, had been in a virtual state 
of siege. 

Since May 1 a CIO International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union strike, called to enforce wage de- 
mands, had bottled up Hawaiian ports 
and paralyzed shipping to and from the 
islands. For Hawaii's highly vulnerable 
economy this meant virtual strangulation. 

The strike reasoning of Harry Bridges, 
Communist-oriented ILWU president, 
had been simple: Hawaii's half million 
residents depend on the mainland for 
about 65 per cent of their food and just 
about all their other supplies. They pay 
for this with exports of sugar (14 per 
cent of the American consumption) , with 
pineapples (80 per cent of the world’s 
supply), and with tourists’ dollars. Choke 
off this import-export lifeline and any 
employer, in fact the whole island, would 
be forced to cry “uncle.” It would take 
only 2,000 stevedores. 

Blueprint: So far it was all follow- 
ing the Bridges blueprint. The strike had 
already cost the islands more than $13,- 
000,000. Without tin for cans the $63,- 
000,000-a-year pineapple industry faced 
disaster; the peak of the crop would be 


ripe by July and would have to rot in 
Sugar 


fields. warehouses were 


the 


European 


jammed. With no more storage space the 
$80,000,000 sugar business would soon 
be at a standstill. The tourist trade, which 
last year brought 41,000 visitors and 
$35,000,000 to the land of leis, hulas, 
and soft sea breezes, had been all but 
wiped out. 

Some food items were getting short, 
notably potatoes, rice, butter, and eggs, 
but the situation was far from critical. 
Fearful of causing a famine crisis that 
might get out of hand, the ILWU had 
agreed to exempt “relief” ships carrying 
essential foodstuffs. The airlines were 
flying in medical supplies. 

However, every islander felt the strike 
in one way or another. A number of small 
businesses had folded; the unemployed 
had jumped from 14,000 to 18,800, and 
the total was mounting daily. Stockhold- 
ers in Hawaiian corporations suffered 
sharp cuts in second-quarter dividends. 

Ostensibly, the strike was strictly over 
wages—a 32-cent-an-hour hike demanded 
by the ILWU and rejected by Hawaii’s 
seven stevedoring firms. The union 
claimed that the raise, which would lift 
the hourly wage to $1.72, was needed to 
bring its members to a parity with West 
Coast stevedores. The employers argued 
that the ILWU members were already 
the best-paid semiskilled workers on the 
islands and, unlike the West Coast men, 
enjoy steady year-round employment. 
They offered, and then withdrew, a 12- 
cent hike. 

Implications: But most Hawaiians 
were aware that the dispute had far 
deeper implications. Bridges and his la- 
bor agitators had invaded the islands and 
started kicking up pilikia (Hawaiian for 
trouble) in the middle ’30s. Battling the 
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“ig Five” companies that dominate 
the island economy, they successively 
organized the stevedores, the 20,000 sug- 
ar-plantation employes, and the 7,000 
pineapple workers. Two years ago 
ILWU-endorsed candidates barely missed 
winning control of the territorial legis- 
lature. The present blockade, informed 
Hawaiians felt, was a shrewdly planned 
culmination of the Bridges campaign, a 
cold-blooded battle for political and eco- 
nomic control. 

With this in mind the Hawaiian Em- 
ployers Council, composed of 265 island 
firms and representing the stevedore 
companies in this dispute, had flatly re- 
fused to retreat or arbitrate. 

Last week saw the first gesture toward 
a settlement by the disputants in more 
than five weeks. A fortnight before, Gov. 
Ingram M. Stainback of Hawaii had 
named a five-member emergency board 
to study the facts and recommend a basis 
for settlement. It was to report this 
Wednesday. In an apparent resolve to 
end the strike before this deadline, ILWU 
and management representatives sudden- 
ly resumed negotiations. 


Significance 

For Hawaiians, the strike may have an 
effect that gees beyond economic injury 
or internal political upheaval: It will in 
all probability postpone the day when 
Hawaii becomes the 49th state. A bill to 
admit the territory got through the House 
last year, only to die in the Senate. The 
half success encouraged Hawaiians to 
hope for better things this year. 

However, few members of Congress 
would now be eager to admit a territory 
where Communists or pro-Communists 
have demonstrated such devastating 
powers. Few relish the idea of a new 
state which might send to Washington 
two senators and one or two representa- 
tives who might be Communist Party 
members or dominated by the Commu- 
nist-controlled ILWU. Republican Sen. 
Hugh Butler of Nebraska probably ex- 
pressed the view of many last week when 
he recommended in a report to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs that the question of Hawaii's 
statehood “be deferred indefinitely until 
Communism in the territory may be 
brought under effective control.” 


PEOPLE: 


Confucius Alger 


For Sou Chan, a poor Cantonese boy 
tending the family cow, America was the 
Gum Sun, the Gold Mountain. Like all 
ambitious boys—whether in China, Rus- 
sia, Italy, or France—he dreamed. that 
some day he might “hop over” to the 
United States. It took no high-powered 
propaganda to convince him that in 
America happiness and well-being could 
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be enjoyed every day. “I hated that 
watch-cow business,” Sou Chan says. It 
was not until he was 20 years old that his 
big chance came. With money a relative 
in the States had sent him, he bought a 
steerage ticket on the old President Grant. 
In November 1927, with no money and 
no English, he landed in Seattle. 
Immigrant: His first job was as a 
dishwasher in Portland, Ore. In Coquille 
he moved up the social scale, waiting on 
table. It was here that he realized that to 
be American, he would have to talk 
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Sou Chan: He climbed the Gum Sun 


American. Through intermediaries he 
made contact with Mrs. Euphemia Dim- 
ick, a retired schoolteacher who was 
willing to tutor him for $5 a month. For 
eight months he sweated over the rudi- 
ments of English with her.* Then, re- 
inforced by his new learning, he began 
moving East. 

His great ambition was to get to New 
York, “the peak of the Gold Mountain.” 
Finally, in 1935, he made it. But it was 
a barren peak for Sou Chan. Living in a 
cold-water flat under the Williamsburg 
Bridge and often subsisting on one boiled 
egg a day, he moved from one tempo- 
rary week-end job to another, working 
grueling sixteen-hour stints as a waiter 
in Chinese restaurants. 

One day his friend Harry Chan, part 
owner of the Great China restaurant on 
Fourteenth Street, asked him: “Sou, why 
don’t you go into business for yourself?” 
Gratefully Chan accepted the offer of a 
loan to buy a truck, plus $150 in working 





*Last Christmas Sou Chan hunted up his old 
teacher and flew her to New York as his guest to 
spend the holidays with his family. 
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capital. After a bad start he built up a 
rushing business in meats, vegetables, 
rattlesnakes, wildcats, and other Chinese 
staples which he sold to Chinese laundry- 
men, tied down to their work and far 
away from the Chinatown shops. 

Businessman: By 1938 he felt he 
was ready to move on to bigger things. 
Selling his truck and his route for $1,200, 
he opened his own restaurant on the 
corner of 52nd street and Seventh Avenue. 

At first the House of Chan was a dead 
loss; people just didn’t come in. But little 
by little his overflowing personal charm 
and sharp malaprop wit won him the 
friendship of a small coterie of prominent 
people—all working busily as unsalaried 
publicity men for their Cantonese prod- 
igy. 

For the House of Chan was more than 
a place to eat good Chinese food. Sou 
entered: into all the private problems of 
his friends, and they in turn shared his. 
When he decided to get married, a 
“committee” supervised his choice of a 
wife. When a young lady had trouble 
finding a husband, Sou made up a “short 
cut to marry” for her: “Don’t overfed 
yourself as all men like delicate stomach 
girl . . . most likely HE will touch you, 
but let him. Only for 2 second . . . done 
the hair so not like a jigdiburg stage 
sy 

When he thought he had unconsciously 
hurt the feelings of B. O. McAnney, man- 
aging editor of The New York World- 
Telegram, he sat down and wrote him a 
poem: 


Friends loves him because always 
motherly, 

True and sincere as an old lady . . . 

If you hurt, please forgive the geb- 
ble duck 

Wishing you good time and all the 
luck. 


His list of improvements for “very near 
future” became famous among intimates: 
“Better understanding to the employees 
. . . Loosing up their tightness of old- 
fashion tentions. Make all of them enthus 
on things that they should love people 
... Select floor man attend Dale Carnegie 
course...” 

Celebrity: Columnists like Robert 
Ruark, Earl Wilson, and H. Allen Smith 
repeatedly made use of Sou Chan and his 
restaurant to fill their allotted space. 
Labor leader David Dubinsky, Helen 
Hayes, Pulitzer Prize newspaperman 
Frederick Woltman, singer Ray Middle- 
ton, Lin Yutang, the late Babe Ruth, 
Fred Allen, David Rockefeller, novelist 
Baynard Kendrick, the late Gov. Alfred 
E. Smith, and a host of others were ardent 
members of Chan’s unofficial fan club. 

Twenty years after he landed in Seattle, 
Sou Chan could point happily to his 
quarter-million-dollar business, his $50,- 
000 house in the fashionable Riverdale 
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section of New York, a good wife and 
two children, and a sleek Cadillac. But 
the dapper and diminutive restaurateur 
was* still smiling, still anxious to be 
friendly, still a little surprised at his 
Chinese-American Horatio Alger story. 
Last week the surprise grew even 
greater, In the space of four days he had 
become a national figure: 
> Mary Margaret McBride interviewed 
him on the NBC network last Thursday. 
> The American Magazine devoted the 
three lead pages of its July issue to his 


a furniture factory in Framingham, Mass., 
was in that fix when he got to Washing- 
ton last April, Then a friend referred him 
to James V. Hunt, a wartime lieutenant 
colonel in the Army Quartermaster de- 
partment and former official of the War 
Assets Administration, 

Hunt, a bespectacled, official-looking 
man, astonished Grindle with his tales of 
“influence.” He impressed the Massachu- 
setts businessman by tossing off a string 
of highly placed names as those of men he 
knew well. They included Maj. Gen. 


him the story. On June 21 the usually 
conservative Trib blasted “The Story of 
a Washington ‘5 Per Center’” - halfway 
across its front page. 

Washington erupted, Within 24 hours 
the Senate Investigating Committee, the 
House Armed Services Committee, the 
National Military Establishment, and the 
War Assets Administration launched in- 
vestigations, The probers vowed to ex- 
pose all existing 5 per centers and draft 
legislation to run them out of town. 

The prominent “contracts” claimed by 
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In the 5 per center ruckus, Hunt was quoted by Grindle: Landing contracts is easy if you know the right people 


biographical account, “What America 
Means to Me.” 

P Cavalcade of America, a_ coast-to- 
coast program, had prepared a dramatiza- 
tion of his life for broadcast this week. 
And Fred Allen agreed to appear as a 
customer at the House of Chan in the 
playlet. 

Overwhelmed, but hardly at a loss for 
words, Sou Chan bubbled over: “America 
is a heavenly place,” he said. “I wonder 
if Confucius ever have such saying—that 
in June, Chan is busting out all over?” 


CONTRACTS: 


The 5 Per Centers 


No matter how big a frog he is in his 
own home puddle, the average small busi- 
nessman who goes to Washington seeking 
a government contract is likely to feel 
lost, The maze of government agencies 
confuses him, He doesn’t know where to 
begin. He is fat bait for a “5 per center,” 
a man who knows all the right people, or 
claims to, and who will be glad te land 
the contract for a slice of the gross, 

Paul Grindle, chunky 29-year-old head 
of the C, W, Laing Woodworking Corp., 
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Harry H, Vaughan, military aide to Presi- 
dent Truman (“my closest and dearest 
friend”); Maj. Gen. Herman Feldman, 
Army Quartermaster General; Jess Lar- 
son, former War Assets Administrator; and 
Secretary of Defense Louis A, Johnson. 

Casually, the “management counselor,” 
as Hunt called himself, referred to a 
number of the big transactions he had 
swung. There was the time, for in- 
stance, he had devised a “deal” with 
the WAA whereby a client hotel chain 
bought back a hotel (at $635,000) for 
less than half what it had sold the prop- 
erty to the government for in the first 
place. For that coup, Hunt said his 
commission was $102,500, 

On May 9 Grindle agreed to pay 
Huat’s firm $1,000 down and $500 a 
month “out-of-pocket” expenses for one 
year, plus 5 per cent of the amount of 
any contract Hunt might get for Grin- 
dle. Hunt did not guarantee that any 
contract would be forthcoming. 

But thinking it over, Grindle started 
weakening and decided other business- 
men should know of his experience. An 
ex-New York Herald Tribune reporter, 
he went to Jack Steele, a Washington 
correspondent for that paper, and told 


Hunt jostled each other in their haste to 
deny complicity, From a ship at sea 
General Vaughan cabled that he knew 
Hunt “socially” but said he had had no 
business dealings with the former officer. 
General Feldman and Jess Larson flatly 
denied that Hunt had ever influenced 
them, Secretary Johnson commented: “I 
don’t even know the fellow.” 

As for Hunt, he described himself as 
“just an errand boy” for his clients, He 
maintained he had done “nothing dis- 
honest or illegal or unethical.” 


CONGRESS: ° 


Fisticuffs in the Heat 


Heat smothered Washington. As the 
mercury pushed 90, the only thing that 
could match it was Congressional tem- 
pers. With controversial legislation to 
the right and to the left, an explosion was 
bound to come. Last Wednesday it did. 

On the House floor, as the droning, 40- 
minute quorum call dragged on, Rep. 
Eugene Cox walked over to the Rules 
Committee chairman, Adolph Sabath. 
With the Administration’s multibillion- 
dollar housing bill coming up, Cox wanted 
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ten minutes of the one-hour debate on 
the rule to speak against the measure. 

“I can’t spare you any time, Gene,” 
said Sabath. “I’m going to speak for at 
least ten minutes [of the 30 allotted to the 
Democrats] and the Speaker wants to 
talk some too.” 

Cox’s face flushed with anger. “God- 
damn it, Adolph, you gave me your word 
I would have time to speak.” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t,” Sabath answered 
cholerically. 

Cox exploded. “Are you calling me a 
liar?” he shouted, and swung at Sabath. 
Just grazing the 83-year-old congress- 
man’s cheek, he knocked off his glasses. 
Sabath leaped to his feet and threw a 
fast left and right to his 69-year-old as- 
sailant’s face. 

Almost immediately the two aged pugil- 
ists, longtime friends, calmed down and 
apologized to each other. 

Their passion was misspent. For with 
urban Republicans and urban Southern 
Democrats backing down-the-line Fair 
Dealers on the housing measure, neither 
fisticuffs nor cloakroom deals seemed 
likely to block its passage. As Republi- 
can after Republican jumped on the “wel- 
fare state” bandwagon, Minority Leader 
Joe Martin could remark ruefully: “It 
would be more nearly accurate to refer 
to it as the ‘Farewell State’.” But he 
knew that, barring a miracle, the fight on 
low-cost government housing was lost. 


NAVY: 


Top-Secret Blaze 


Marines and bluejackets were mobil- 
ized, but much to its dismay the United 
States Navy still didn’t have the situation 
well in hand. When fire swept the Naval 
Researck Laboratory warehouse near 
Bolling Field last Friday, the Navy was 
forced to call on the Washington fire de- 
partment for help. The big red trucks 
came screaming, but when the police fol- 
lowed, armed shore patrolmen and Marine 
sentries held them off. Newspapermen 
also were barred, even those with Na- 
tional Military Establishment passes. One 
reporter, calling the story into his office, 
found his phone suddenly disconnected. 

After the fire was put out, Naval In- 
telligence officers took down the names 
and addresses of all the firemen. 

What was in the warehouse requiring 
such intensive security measures? “Atomic 
materials,” went the rumor. To scotch it, 
the Navy called in the newspapermen— 
after first making them all swear they 
were American citizens—and reported: 
The warehouse contained such vital war 
secrets as electric motors, switches, and 
ight bulbs. 

Leif Eid, station WRC commentator, 
noted: “In the face of tremendous oppo- 
sition, the Navy has almost achieved his- 
tory’s first top-secret fire.” 
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New Lend-Lease: A “Must’ in Policy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


OviET policy in Europe has assumed 
~ a definitely defensive posture, ac- 
cording to the prevailing view in off- 
cial Washington. Vyshinsky’s tactics at 
Paris support this analysis, of course. 
So do the known facts about Russia’s 
economic and political difficulties in 
the satellite states, Whatever the rea- 
sons, the Russians at the 
moment appear to be chief- 
ly interested in holding what 
they have, or had, in Europe 
instead of reaching out for 
more, 

In the opinion of some of- 
ficials, this defensive posture 
may last for some time. Oth- 
ers, however, think that it 
may be a very temporary 
lull before another storm— 
perhaps even aggressive military ac- 
tion, 

Such variations in diagnosis of Rus- 
sian policy are normal and unavoid- 
able. It is less usual for differing anal- 
yses to lead to agreement on the same 
course of action, In this instance there 
is striking unanimity about the next 
steps to be taken. These are to ratify 
the Atlantic Pact promptly and to fol- 
low it immediately with the $1,450,- 
000,000 military-assistance program 
drafted by the State Department. 


URING the Paris conference Messrs. 

Bevin and Schuman expressed to 
Secretary Acheson their anxiety as a 
result of our delay in ratifying the At- 
lantic Pact and of diplomatic reports 
that Congress would not approve the 
military-aid program at this session. 
They feared that such failure to act 
would have serious effects on public 
opinion in Western Europe. Acheson 
told them that the Administration ex- 
pected the Senate to ratify the At- 
lantic Pact not later than the first week 
in July and that it was convinced Con- 
gress would approve the military-aid 
program at this session, 

Messrs. Bevin and Schuman, of 
course, understand the American sys- 
tem of government well enough to 
know that the Secretary of State can- 
not guarantee any action by Congress. 
But they welcomed his words of re- 
assurance, which have been trans- 
mitted not only to their Cabinets but 
to other governments who signed the 
Atlantic Pact, Without such reassur- 





ance, it is doubtful if the united front 
of the three major Western democra- 
cies would have been so successfully 
maintained during the negotiations 
with Vyshinsky, 

Immediately on his return Acheson 
followed up his cabled pleas from 
Paris in frank talks with the Foreign 
Relations and Foreign Af- 
fairs committees. 

There is not the slightest 
doubt that failure to launch 
the military-aid program 
this summer would embar- 
rass our friends in Western 
Europe, damage our own 
prestige, and lend encour- 
agement to the Russians. 
We would even be exposed 
to the charge of bad faith. 
For, while no specific amounts or types 
of arms have been promised at any 
particular time, the Atlantic Pact 
pledges mutual aid in increasing the 
capacity of its signatories to resist ag- 
gression. It was clearly understood 
during the negotiations, by all the 
parties and by the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, that this meant a 
new “Lend-Lease” program. 

One trend which bears significantly 
on the rearming of Western Europe 
has perhaps received insufficient at- 
tention. That is the improvement in 
defensive weapons on the ground. 
Several new weapons, which appeared 
near the end of the second world 
war, favor t..- defense. Among these 
are the nonmagnetic land mine, the 
proximity fuse, certain types of rockets 
and guided missiles, and the recoil- 
less gun, which gives two foot sol- 
diers the fire power of a 75-millimeter 
gun, Such weapons make it possible 
to envisage the successful defense of 
Western Europe (or any other area) 
by forces numerically smaller than 
those of the invader. 


DMITTEDLY, it would take several 
A years to rearm Western Europe 
to a reasonable level of security. But 
that the American military aid or 
“Lend-Lease” program should be 
started now—that delay would be a 
blunder inviting serious risks—is a 
question on which the unanimity of 
opinion among our friends in Europe 
and among informed officials in 
Washington is impressive. 
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Summer Skies and Ailing Economies 


Classic June weather spread a super- 
ficial sheen of pleasure and relaxation 
over Europe last week. At Wimbledon, 
for the first time since the days of Helen 
Wills, spectators had a new tennis glam- 
our girl in “Gorgeous Gussie” Moran of 
California (see page 40); at Longchamps, 
the favorite Paris racecourse, the turf 
was green, the favorites were winning, 
and the women’s fashions were ridicu- 
lous. The newspapers were full of resort 
advertising, and rich and poor alike were 
packing for:the annual holiday. In the 
cities the escaping natives were being 
replaced by the biggest tourist migra- 
tion since the end of the war, including 
many thousand Americans with welcome 
dollars (see page 29). 

Behind the scenes, however, worriers 
were at work. A fear and two facts were 
adding up to economic troubles. The 
fear was that the American slump would 
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FROM PARIS: 


Much Gaiety, Little Worry 


“When the United States catches cold, 
Europe contracts pneumonia.” 

Thus a senior European statesman 
last week explained the effect which the 
American slump seemed certain to pro- 
duce in Europe. Few European or Amer- 
ican authorities here felt that the United 
States recession would become a major 
depression. All expected the United 
States, with its huge productive capacity 
and solid social structure, to suffer from 
little more than sniffles and fever. But for 
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British newspaper headlines reflected the widespread fear of a slump 


curtail dollar aid. The most serious fact 
was that Britain was in a tight trade and 
monetary corner, Everyone awaited with 
anxiety the forthcoming treasury report 
on the state of the gold and dollar re- 
serve and speakers and headlines cau- 
tioned of an “economic blizzard.” The 
second fact was a serious difference be- 
tween W. Averell Harriman, ECA am- 
bassador-at-large, and Sir Stafford Cripps 
over a plan proposed by Harriman to 
stimulate European trade. 

In the dispatch below from Paris 
Newsweek Foreign Affairs Editor Harry 
F. Kern, now on a tour of Europe, re- 





Europe, the consensus was that the next 
three to six months would be a period 
of acute anxiety. 

Europe, in the opinion of these officials, 
would pull through. In one way, this was 
the crisis that would have come in any 
event when the Marshall plan drew to 
its end. In another way, it was better to 
have it come now because it forced con- 
sideration of the fundamental issues of 
international trade that had to be faced 
sooner or later.* 

The first and heaviest brunt of the 





*For an opinion, see Joseph B. Phillips’s Foreign 
Tides. 


strain falls on Britain, and it is there that 
apprehensions run deepest. In Paris it is 
still only a high-level worry. The somber 
subject of economics was hardly men- 
tioned at the cocktail parties, dinners, 
dances, and receptions on the wide 
lawns of the big embassies which marked 
the official close of the Paris season. 
Party-weary international society packed 
for the resorts—and more of same. Inter- 
national economic troubles never entered 
the heads of the ultra-smart matrons in 
the ultra-smart bars of the George V 
and Ritz Hotels. 

Some funds for the luxury living evi- 
dent in Paris came from Americans, as 
the flood of tourists rose, But Paris is also 
filled with the French and much of the 
luxury spending was by Frenchmen—just 
plain rich men, black-marketeers, and 
businessmen. 

Business in France last year rolled up 
profits—too much in the opinion of some 
American officials, especially considering 
the low wages on which the French 
worker still struggled to exist. Nonethe- 
less, the standard of living of the average 
Frenchman was also rising because pro- 
duction increased 12 per cent over last 
year while prices of industrial and agri- 
cultural products dropped. Deflation so 
far has produced more good in the form 
of lower prices than harm in the form 
of unemployment. 

Economie Balanee: This prosperous 
deflation was one reason the French are 
far less concerned about the growing 
economic strain than are the British. A 
more fundamental reason was the natur- 
ally balanced French economy, with the 
population equally divided between ag- 
riculture and industry. But the latest 
figures showed that France was paying 
in exports for only 60 per cent of its 
imports—compared with 78 per cent for 
Britain. The American slump shrinks the 
market for French exports just as it does 
for the British. Furthermore, in order 
to compete successfully in world markets, 
France must modernize and greatly in- 
crease its industrial plants. 

Most American officials profess confi- 
dence that the coming economic crisis 
will affect France less than any country 
in Europe and that political stability will 
be maintained despite ever-present Com- 
munist pressure. Some French leaders 
aren't so sure. They can’t see how France 
can escape being shaken. 

Relax Controls: The French like to 
impose order on nature. The great stretch 
of the Champs Elysées, through the 
Tuileries to the Louvre, and other 
planned vistas in Paris are a tribute to 
the success of the French in doing so. 
But the French, unlike the British Social- 
ists, are beginning to doubt whether 
order can be arbitrarily imposed on eco- 
nomic nature. French nationalized indus- 
tries are badly run and a start is being 
made at denationalization. The French 
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tendency is to relax controls and banish 
austerity wherever possible. 

The French feel the policy of relaxa- 
tion has worked. It is because of -this 
that the French, along with Americans 
and other Europeans, find themselves in 
fundamental disagreement with the Brit- 
ish, as shown in the Brussels conference 
this week. Most Europeans and most 
Americans here believe that something 
in the British system of controls will 
crack, and crack soon. Unless the Ameri- 
can slump turns into a real depression, 
that will signal the peak of the European 
crisis. It may also provide a point of 
departure for a real revival of interna- 
tional trade and the beginning of a so- 
lution of the worldwide economic con- 
tradiction that masquerades under the 
name of dollar shortage. 


FROM LONDON: 


The Crisis Deepens 


Britain last week had entered full upon 
another period of economic crisis. Cur- 
rently, government officials are not talk- 
ing. But this cannot last very long. The 
half-year figures on the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves are coming out 
soon after the first of July, and it is now 
accepted that they will show a disturbing 
drain over and above Marshall-plan aid. 
Then Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir 
Stafford Cripps is expected to do some 
straight talking to the country. 

Buyers’ Strike: The present strain 
is caused by a buyers’ strike against Brit- 
ish goods and a sit-down strike against 
the sterling bank. Symptoms have been 
multiplying in the last few weeks. First, 
there were the diving sales of manufac- 
tured exports in the United States begin- 
ning in April. Accounts for May now tell 
the depressing story. For example, Brit- 
ain sent only 263 new cars valued at 
$368,000 to the United States in May, 
compared with the monthly average of 
$3,000,000 for the last quarter of 1948. 

Lagging export sales in the United 
States are currently being needled both 
by the government and by the new pri- 
vate-industry Dollar Export Board. But 
in the present buyers’ market British 
exporters cannot hope to check the na- 
tion’s over-all dollar drain quickly by this 
method. And the virtual cessation of 
\merican purchases of empire rubber, 
tin, wool, and cocoa is a more serious 
development tor the whole sterling area 
in terms of dollar and gold reserves. Prob- 
ably these purchases will rise later in the 
vear, but scarcely to previous levels. 

A third factor (its importance is per- 
haps exaggerated here) is the talk in 
America of impending sterling devalua- 
tion. Despite strenuous discouragement 
from Cripps and others, this talk has un- 
doubtedly’ hurt sales to hard-currency 
areas and has slowed up payments for 
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Casualty of War: The last lifeboat pulls away from the Belgian 
steamer Princess Astrid as she sinks in the English Channel after 
striking a mine off Dunkerque on June 21, All 218 passengers 
escaped, but five crew members were trapped in the engine room, 


goods already sold. It has prompted 
holders of convertible sterling to get rid 
of it rapidly for gold or dollars. 


Significance-- 

The British and their friends await 
nervously the July accounting of the gold 
and dollar reserves. On March 31 these 
stood at $1,884,000,000. Last week. from 
Australia, Prime Minister Joseph B. 
Chifley warned that these reserves would 
not last two years at the present rate of 
spending. That would imply a net drain 
of about $900,000,000 per year—over and 
above Marshall-plan aid. Impending 
figures probably will not show that quite 
so large a drain has started. But it may 
be large enough to compel a cut in 
dollar imports. These cuts might well 
have to be made in foodstuffs or in raw 
materials like American cotton, rather 
than in nonferrous metals which Britain 
must have. That might foreshadow unem- 
ployment in the British cotton mills. 

There is another more imponderable 
factor in the situation which is worrving 
Americans in London. That is the effect 
which the crisis will have on Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations. 

Already the “American slump” is being 
blamed for at least 95 per cent of British 
troubles. In this respect it is what one 
British insider calls “a crisis of confi- 
dence.” All the old Socialist voices 
which have cried out in the past against 
British dependence- upon America are 
being raised again, with a shrill obbligato 
by the Communists. 


Many were thinking what Laborite 
M.P. Richard Crossman said: “What is 
the real crisis? The Americans, threatened 
with a slump, are cutting their expendi- 
ture on wool, rubber, tin, cocoa, thus 
ruining West Africa and Malaya... The 
crisis which is approaching is the tor- 
nado of the American slump spreading 
over to Europe.” 

On the government level itself, more- 
over, Britain feels caught in economic 
pincers by certain facets of current Ameri- 
can policy. The Congressional drive to cut 
the Marshall funds is one thing. Equally 
serious are the fundamental differences 
between Cripps and W. Averell Harriman 
on the restoration of free or multilateral 
trade in Europe. 

The issue is whether the Continental 
European countries, which earn sterling, 
should be able to spend that sterling in 
third countries. Cripps continues to say 
“no” because he claims this practice 
would start another. run on the sterling 
area’s gold and dollars. He points particu- 
larly to Belgium, which insists on pay- 
ment in gold for sterling which it ac- 
quires beyond a certain point. 

Whatever the result of this continuing 
controversy, there are signs that it has 
sown seeds of deep antagonism between 
Britain’s iron chancellor and America’s 
economic ambassador to Europe. Already 
the Russians are taking full advantage of 
these and other economic differences be- 
tween Britain and America. All Soviet 
propaganda mediums are pouring out 
commentaries on Anglo-American trade 
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“contradictions” and “rivalries.” At the 
same time the Russians give a tantalizing 
picture of the lush markets which lie 
beyond the curtain in Eastern Europe. 


The Meat of the Treaty 


The discovery five weeks ago by the 
State Department in Washington that 
Great Britain had negotiated a trade 
treaty with Argentina which would give 
British goods a preferred position in the 
Argentine market in exchange for beef 
nearly caused a serious diplomatic inci- 
dent, In the following dispatch Edward 
Weintal, Newsweex diplomatic corre- 
spondent, reports that the treaty has now 
been explained to the satisfaction of 
Washington: 


On Wednesday, June 22, British Min- 
ister J. W. Taylor called on Assistant 
Secretary of State Willard Thorp and 


submitted a detailed summary of the 
British-Argentine trade treaty. 

After Taylor’s visit, Thorp appeared to 
be satisfied that “the treaty is not as bad 
as we thought.” In general, it is to apply 
for a five-year period. But it also provides 
that the price of every commodity, with 
the exception of meat, must be renegoti- 
ated annually. The State Department has 
never objected to short-term transactions 
which would have the effect of increasing 
Britain’s ability to purchase foodstuffs in 
nondollar countries. It did, and does, 
object to long-term agreements which 
would permanently displace American 
goods in favor of those made in Britain. 
The British have now satisfied the de- 
partment that this was not the case, and 
it is expected that the treaty will meet no 
further American objections. 

The British explain the need of fixing a 
five-year price on meat by the fact that 
“it takes that long between the twinkle 








American Crimes: This cover of the Russian satirical magazine 
Krokodil is based upon a news story that the FBI found a serious 
crime committed every 18.7 seconds in the United States. The clock 
face shows “crimes taken into account by the American statistics.” 
Around the edge, Krokodil shows its readers the “crimes not taken 
into account by the American statistics.” They are (counterclock- 
wise): (1) a Ku Klux Klan lynching, (2) newspaper headlines such 
as “Let's Start the Atomic War,” (3) “Aggressive Plans of the 
U.S.A.,” (4) “Bacteriological Warfare,” and (5) a sword-rattling 
speech by Representative Clarence Cannon (NEWSWEEK, April 25). 
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in the bull’s eye and the steak on your 
table.” They have contracted to purchase 
a minimum of 85 per cent of Argentina’s 
exportable surplus at an average price of 
£97 sterling per ton. 

The Argentine-treaty episode has given 
rise to serious discussions within the 
British Cabinet as to the extent of per- 
missible American control over Britain’s 
economic relations with other countries. 
After a lengthy debate London agreed 
that any extensive concessions to the 
American views in the Argentine case 
would establish a dangerous precedent 
under which the United States could 
claim the right of prior approval of Brit- 
ain’s future commercial treaties. 


Bombers and Babies 


Early this Sunday London again heard 
the deep throb of many bombers as 50 
Royal Air Force four-motored planes and 
numerous fighters roared over the city 
in “Exercise Foil,” the start of combined 
exercises in which Western Union na- 
tions and United States B-29s will par- 
ticipate. But the immediate reaction was 
somewhat different from a few years 
ago. The Air Ministry was flooded with 
phone calls from irate householders pro- 
testing that the planes flew so low they 
woke up the babies. 


Thank You, Mr. Churchill 


Three of Winston Churchill's cigars left 
Britain aboard the U.S.S. Missouri last 
week. “They’re nearly a foot long, or so it 
seems,” said Midshipman William Dom- 
browski of Chicago He and Midshipmen 
Lee Royal of Texas and Harry Anderson 
of Michigan passed up the official sight- 
seeing tour for 1,200 midshipmen visiting 
Britain on their summer cruise. 

A detective turned them away at the 
gate of Churchill’s country estate, Chart- 
well Manor. They spent the night at an 
inn in Westerham and were back at the 
gate the next morning. The detective 
urged them to go away again. They 
waited an hour. 

At last Churchill appeared, complete 
with navy-blue air-raid suit, gray Stetson 
hat, and cigar. He led them about the 
estate while they took snapshots of every- 
thing they saw. He invited them into 
the house, showed them his paintings, 
and introduced them to Mrs. Churchill. 

“Before giving us port, Mr. Churchill 
asked if we were teetotalers,” Royal said 
later. “We said: ‘Not exactly.’ He re- 
marked: ‘I didn’t want to do anything 
wrong. I know your Navy is dry’.” 

The visit lasted an hour and a half. 
Then Churchill gave them each an auto- 
graphed book and a souvenir cigar and 
sent them off to lunch with two of his 
secretaries—and the detective. Back on 
the Missouri, there was a letdown: Not 
one of the snapshots came out. 


Newsweek 
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BELGIUM: 


Leopold Stays Out 


Ever since the war King Leopold III 
of the Belgians had chafed in exile in 
Switzerland. while his countrymen de- 
bated whether to let him come back, in 
view of his 1940 decision to stay in Bel- 
gium under German control instead of 
joining his government in London. This 
week Leopold’s chances brightened. In 
Sunday’s parliamentary election the only 
party favoring his return, the Social 
Christians, won a majority in the Senate 
but fell five seats short in the: more im- 
portant Chamber of Deputies. 


DIPLOMACY: 


Cooling Off the Reds 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson, wing- 
ing across the Atlantic from. Paris in the 
Presidential plane, ruminated about the 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters he had just left. On arriving in Wash- 
ington he gave his offhand judgment to 
President Truman: “I don’t think we 
really accomplished very much.” 

If that overheard remark contained a 
strong note of pessimism, however, the 
note was echoed neither by the President 
—who thought the results of the Paris 
meeting revealed “the correctness of the 
policies this government has been follow- 
ing in our foreign affairs’—nor by Ache- 
son himself when, on June 23, he unbur- 
dened himself to a crowded Washington 
press conference. 

“These conferences [of foreign minis- 
ters],” he said, “seem to be like the steam 
gauge on a boiler . . . they indicate the 
pressure that has been built up .. . I 
think that the recording of this confer- 
ence is that the position of the West has 
grown greatly in strength and that the 
position of the Soviet Union in regard to 
the struggle for the soul of Europe has 
changed from the offensive to the de- 
fensive.” 

The tendency to interpret Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Vyshinsky’s com- 
parative meekness at Paris as an indica- 
tion of Soviet weakness was also reflected 
by John Foster Dulles, Republican mem- 
ber of the mission to Paris: “The Soviet 
methods of bluster, terrorism, and _ vio- 
lence were visibly failing in the face of 
two years of constructive effort on the 
part of the free world . . . Soviet leader- 
ship is having to contend with problems 
in the satellite countries where there is 
steadily growing revolt against the ex- 
treme intolerance of Soviet Communism 
. . . In consequence Soviet leaders may 
feel that their immediate problem in Eu- 
rope is not to get more but to keep what 
they have.” 

The moral which President Truman, 
Acheson, and Dulles all drew from their 
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Kvashnin (left) and a technical adviser enjoy the Berlin strike negotiations 


analyses of the conference: American aid 
to the recovery and rearmament of West- 
ern Europe is beginning to pay off; there- 
fore, don’t stop now, 


Significance-- 

The fact that Russia’s sole major con- 
cession at Paris involved a betrayal of 
Marshal Tito, may bear out the theory 
that troubles within its own bailiwick are 
uppermost in the collective mind of the 
Kremlin. The dropping of Yugoslav de- 
mands for a part of Austria could be a 
sharp reminder to any other satellites 
who are tempted to stray from the Com- 
inform line that if they do so they can 
expect no further diplomatic support 
from Moscow, 

In any case, the signs of restlessness in 
the East are becoming more numerous 
as the nationalistic contagion spreads 
from Yugoslavia. Milovan Djjilas, secre- 
tary of the Politburo of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party, gave a clue to the ex- 
tent of the disease in a newspaper article 
on June 14. He came strongly to the de- 
fense of such purged Communists as 
Hungarian Foreign Minister Laszlo Rajk 
(first expelled from the party and then, 
last week, arrested with nineteen col- 
leagues for “espionage” for a foreign 
power); Polish Vice Premier Wladyslaw 
Gomulka (dismissed last September) ; 
Gen. Markos Vafiades (the Greek rebel 
chief who “resigned” last year and is 
rumored to be under arrest in Moscow); 
and Kochi Xoxe, secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
Albania, executed on June 11 for collab- 
orating with Tito, 

Djilas also mentioned, without names, 
“many other cases of resistance to the 
subjugation of Socialist countries” by the 
Cominform, These doubtless include Trai- 
cho Kostoff, former Deputy Premier of 
Bulgaria, expelled from the party two 
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weeks ago for “nationalist tendencies.” 
And in Czechoslovakia on June 21 Gen. 
Heliodor Pika, former deputy chief of 
staff, was executed for “working against 
the Czecho-Soviet alliance.” 

And on June 20 the Bucharest gov- 
ernment officially admitted for the first 
time the existence of an anti-Communist 
underground in Rumania, Last week, also, 
Hungarian Vice Premier Matyas Rakosi 
revealed that it had become necessary “to 
strengthen our party” by the expulsion 
of 200,000 members, about 18 per cent 
of the total. And in Russia itself, it be- 
came known, a recent “quiet purge” of 
high officials had been accompanied by 
the expulsion of 300,000 members from 
the Communist Party. 


Squeeze on Strikers 


On June 14, 15,000 anti-Communist 
railway strikers in Berlin decisively re- 
jected a settlement that would have sub- 
stantially met their demands for pay- 
ment in valuable West marks instead of 
cheap East marks. The reason: They 
feared reprisals by the Soviet-controlled 
railway administration. The comman- 
dants of the three Western sectors then 
asked the Soviet transport chief, Maj. 
Gen. P. A. Kvashnin, to give a written 
assurance of no reprisals. 

Last week Kvashnin obliged, after 
his fashion: There would be no sanctions 
against any striker who returned, “pro- 
vided, however, that the given person 
did not commit any crimes during the 
strike.” Nor would the railway adminis- 
tration “refrain from dismissing shirkers 
and saboteurs merely because they were 
also strikers.” This wasn’t good enough 
for the strikers, whose chairman replied: 
“We trust the word of General Kvashnin 
like we do that of a rabbit.” 

But it was good enough for the West- 
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ern commandants, who were becoming 
desperate as the strike entered its sixth 
week. On June 25 they offered to pay 
the workers’ salaries entirely in West 
marks, if the men went back to work 
by this Tuesday—and to withhold un- 
employment compensation if they didn't. 
This Tuesday all but 290-odd strikers 
who live in the Soviet sector were man- 
ning the switches. 


SYRIA: 


Zayim of the New Look 


Col. Husni Zayim, the new President 
of Syria, represents the new look in Mid- 
dle Eastern politics. His domestic op- 
ponents describe him as an adventurer; 
Syria’s neighbors fear him as a would- 
be Napoleon. But most Western ob- 
servers view him as a potential reformer 
who may ultimately stir the Arabs out 
of their shiftless ways and accomplish 
for the Middle East what the modern- 
minded Kemal Atatiirk had accomplished 
for Turkey. 

Zayim’s coup of March 30, now legal- 
ized by the election of June 26, was re- 
markable for the absence of reprisals 
against his political opponents. The for- 
mer President Shukri al-Kuwatly, a vic- 
tim of stomach ulcers, was in a military 
hospital. The former chief of staff, Col. 
Abdullah Atfi, was promoted and sent out 
of the country—on a diplomatic mission 
to Jordan. None of the members of the 
Kuwatly Cabinet was arrested. 

The new President has gained popu- 





Two Shanghai Gestures: 
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The young, well-disci- 
plined Communist soldiers who occupy Shanghai 
smile for the camera (left). But the Shanghai resi- 
dents scrambling for a few grains of spilled rice 
(right) symbolize the problems the Reds face in 


larity in his three 
months of power. 
He has enforced 
food price controls, 
abolished the title 
of “Excellency,” 
and forbade the 
printing of photo- 
graphs of himself. 
The official Radio 
Damascus, which 
in the old days de- 
voted virtually its 
entire time to glori- 
fying President Kuwatly, has now been 
placed under the Press Office and gives 
a balanced account of world affairs. 

However, in spite of his apparent 
popularity President Zayim takes no 
risks of assassination. His car is usually 
preceded by a squad of motorcycle po- 
licemen with sirens screaming and _ fol- 
lowed by a jeepful of tommy gunners. 

Zayim wants to rebuild the Syrian 
educational system on the American 
model. He has invited Dr. Costi Zurayk, 
a Princeton Ph.D. and former Syrian 
minister in Washington, to Americanize 
Syrian universities. 

He has made considerable progress in 
curbing political activities of students. 
Students who disobey their professors 
are enlisted in the army, have their heads 
shaved, and are returned to the uni- 
versities after two weeks’ marching 
from morning to sundown. There has 
been a remarkable decrease of student 
demonstrations. 

In private talks with American diplo- 





Black Star 
Zayim 


mats Zayim admits that an unreformed 
Arab world cannot possibly hope to sur- 
vive the triple challenge of industrializa- 
tion, Soviet Russia, and Israel. He fears 
Israeli expansion and is willing to sign an 
immediate peace, provided the United 
States guarantees the terms. The old- 
style rulers of other Arab countries may 
attempt to eliminate him; they know that 
the Arab masses are weary of the old 
order and that other Zayims may arise in 
their own countries. 


ISRAEL: 


Straight Talk From Uncle 


The new American policy toward Israel 
(NEwsweEEKk, June 27) was further ciari- 
fied in a note delivered to the Israeli rep- 
resentatives last week. The State De- 
partment pointedly stressed that the 
American Government was under no obli- 
gation to finance the resettlement of 
Arab refugees, which was, and must re- 
main, an Israeli responsibility. It also 
charged that the Israeli Government's 
offer to accept the 250,000 refugees now 
quartered in the Gaza strip appeared to 
be in conflict with the professed inability 
of the Tel Aviv government to rehabili- 
tate refugees. ; 

The note added, however, that if and 
when the Israeli Government agreed to 
accept responsibility for the fate of the 
displaced Arabs, the United States Gov- 
ernment would be glad to consider sug- 
gestions for economic improvement of 
the entire Middle Eastern area. 





Forman—Three Lions Photos 


running the largest city in Asia. Feeding Shanghai 
became more difficult than ever this week when 
the Nationalists began a blockade of the China 
coast. One British merchant ship was bombed, and 
an Egyptian liner was stopped and boarded. 
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How to light a bulb with a strip of rubber 


ANOTHE« REASON FOR GOODYYEAR LEADERSHIP 


You pon’? BELIEVE it can be done? 
That’s not surprising, for you’ve prob- 
ably always thought of rubber as an 
ideal insulating material . . . a non- 
conductor of electricity. 

But now Goodyear engineers have 
come up with an amazing new kind of 
rubber that changes all that. This new 
product—called Pliotherm—is an excel- 
lent conductor of electricity. In fact, by 
bridging the gap in an electrical circuit 
with a narrow strip of Pliotherm, as 
hown above, you can actually make a 
bulb light up. 

Ever since its introduction not long 

so, this new, almost-magic material 


has already found many interesting 
applications. 

Installed on the leading edge of an 
airplane’s propeller, it transforms elec- 
tricity into heat to prevent icing. Serv- 
ing as auxiliary heaters, flat sheets of 
Pliotherm can be made to throw out 
uniform, radiant warmth...or when 
used on outdoor steps, exposed to win- 
try weather, generate heat to reduce 
the hazard of slippery ice. 

Here again is continuing evidence of 
how Goodyear research, imagination, 
and skill combine to make exciting new 
contributions to the comfort, safety 
and convenience of your daily life. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear is also a 
leader in other fields of research and 
achievement—aeronautics, metals, 
chemicals, fabrics, plastics — making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 


better tomorrow than they are today. 


~~ 


GOOD,FYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Tourists flood into Europe by plane and ship 


Most popular rendezvous: A café on the Champs-Elysées 


American Overseas Airlines 


Bagpipers still skirl outside Edinburgh Castle 


Pan American World Airways Photos 


Chelsea Pensioners at their London hospital 
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TRAVEL: 


Dollars Abroad in a Tourist Tide 


Europe may have become America’s 
child, but to many Americans it is still 
the mother continent, the womb of .mi- 
ly, culture, history, and the arts. For 
many others it is simply the land on the 
other side of the ocean, distant, differ- 
ent, far from the ordinary routines and 
inhibitions of life at home. 

The years of depression and war 
checked and then halted the heavy tide 
of pleasure-seeking American travelers, 
while a grimmer kind of invasion ran its 
course. But the old pilgrimage of the 
tourist has now resumed, as indicated in 
the pictures on the opposite page. 

The tourist tide hits the peak between 
May and September. This year the most 
conservative estimates are that 160,000 
American tourists will be tripping across 
Europe during the summer alone. Before 
the year is out, 300,000 Americans, the 
greatest number of Europe-bound tour- 
ists since 1930, will have swarmed 
through Europe’s worn stone squares, its 
old places and its gay places. Even that 
figure represents only a part of the total 
travel picture. Travel agencies, which 
include in their figuring the total traffic 
from the United States and Canada and 
do not separate American from other 
travelers, expect the load crowding ships 
and planes to run near half a million 
in 1949.” 

This year the American tourist dollar 
is more important than ever both to Eu- 
rope and to the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. Dollar shortages are growing acute 
once more, and the conservatively esti- 
mated tourist expenditure of about $285,- 
000,000 in the Marshall-plan countries 
is no small item in current calculations. 
Eager to increase the tourist flow and 
dollar spending, ECA officials and Eu- 
ropean governments are cooperating in 
drives to expand facilities, to make travel 
more pleasant and more dollar-worthy, 
and to smooth the tourists’ way. 

Y Eeonomy Size: But compared 
with prewar travel, costs are high. Once 
the European pilgrimage could be made 
for a few hundred dollars. Now, how- 
ever carefully the tourist counts his shill- 
ings and pence, his francs, lire, and 
kroner, he has to figure on spending an 
average minimum of about $1,000 to 
complete his dream journey. Of this his 
ship passage alone will cost at least $350. 
Luxury-ship accommodations call for a 
minimum fare of $730 round trip. 

Travel by air is a postwar phenome- 
non. Passenger ships are fewer and their 
capacity is down, but airplanes offer a 
new adventure for $630 for the round 
trip. In the peak travel months this sum- 
mer ships will carry an estimated 100,000 
tourists across the Atlafftic. About 60,000 
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will fly. Flying has also made it possible 
for many to go to Europe for two- and 
three-week vacations. 

Ship and plane travel will be hitting 
their peaks in late July and early August. 
After that it will be easy to get passage 
to Europe. The catch is that return pas- 
sage is already virtually unobtainable by 
sea until October and November. 

Old Sights, Old Fun: American 
tourists this year are, by all accounts, 
much the same as they ever were. They 
are middle-income folk or teachers and 
students. They are people of European 
stock often returning to resume contact 
with homes and families in the old coun- 
tries. Middle-aged or elderly travelers 
seem to predominate. 

Few want to see the war scars. Battle- 
field tours in France go begging. Tour- 
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expected total of dollar-laden travelers 
up to as many as 250,000. 

Every café terrace resounds with 
American talk and tourist gossip. A great 
many Americans are dressed as if they 
thought every European city was a beach 
resort—girls in gay bandannas, men in 
“play suits.” One café waiter said: “They 
look silly, but they also look gay. I’m 
glad they’re here.” 

It is not all so gay for the unwary tour- 
ist who failed to book his hotel in ad- 
vance, By last week first-class hotels were 


-jammed. Rooms in humbler hostels re- 


quired agile scrambling. French food is 
as good as ever but not quite as cheap 
as it was in the first postwar years. The 
roaring black market of 1948 (440 francs 
to the dollar). is gone and the legal rate 
of 330 prevails. De luxe hotels cost $11 
a day, with more modest rooms else- 
where available at rates down to $3 and 
$5. Meals can be had from a low of 90 
cents up to $10 and beyond. 

Last year the French had planned 


Acme 


Tourist target: A Life Guard sentry at Whitehall 


ists for the most part do not want to look 
on places of solemn memory or to be 
reminded of the grim struggle through 
which Europe is still passing. They want 
the old sights—Westminster Abbey and 
Notre Dame; they want the old rubber- 
neck tours, the Bruges canals, the cafés 
on the Champs-Elysées, the Swiss moun- 
tains. They want the thrills of Parisian 
night life. 

Franee, Trés Gaie: From Paris 
NewswEeEK Bureau Chief Loren Carroll 
reported last week that the tourist tide 
was already at the flood in the gayest of 
Europe’s capitals. France is still the chief 
target of the majority of American tour- 
ists. Some optimistic estimates take the 


elaborate tours of the Normandy beach- 
heads and the battlefields of Eastern 
France and found hardly any takers. 
This year they have picked up the cue. 
Tourism is back on the old stand—the 
famous beauty spots, the bright cafés, 
the naughty theaters. 

Frenchmen are still inclined to cock a 
critical eye at Americans. It took them a 
long time to get over GI prankishness 
and drunkenness. But the old politeness 
is back, the wartime churlishness gone. 
It fits with the restored décor, the rebuilt 
hotels, and the restoration of French 
cooking to its old high estate. Customs 
officials, schooled to the task, are aston- 
ishingly lax. No visas are needed and 
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the tourist can bring in his own ample 
supply of tobacco, cigars, or cigarettes. 

England Is Austere: At least 
130,000 Americans are expected in Eng- 
land this year, reports NEwsweek Bureau 
Chief Fred Vanderschmidt. The tourist 
wave began early, in May, and is gather- 
ing weight and numbers every day. 
Americans are once again scanning, with 
the delight of literary and historic asso- 
ciations, the famous old English sights— 
the Tower, Westminster Abbey, Windsor 
Castle, the Houses of Parliament. They 
are traveling to Stratford on Avon and 
to Oxford and sampling the beauties of 
the English countryside. 

England never was the goal of those 
interested in Continental gaiety or rich 
food, English hostility to good cooking 
far antedates the stringencies of the war 
and postwar years. But the tourist is 
nevertheless getting a strong dash of 
what present English austerity means. 
He is having a look at the queues for 
buses, movies, nylons, and even candy. 
He is paying high prices for what he eats 
and for whatever he chooses to buy. 

But to make up for difficulties that 


though many also come to view the 
ancient monuments and almost all in due 
course visit the Vatican. 

As usual the reports are exaggerated. 
The tourists are getting their glimpses of 
Italy’s historic spots and its beauties, 
usually in not more than three or four 
days. Italy’s art treasures remain the 
principal magnet, as they were before 
the war. Things are cheaper in Italy than 
in France or England, but they are not 
dirt cheap, and Americans tend to pro- 
test at the discovery. They go looking for 
bargains in the shops but find few. They 
argue about the surcharges on hotel bills 
and restaurant checks, and they brush 
with taxi drivers who tend to treat Amer- 
ican tourists as if they were all free- 
spending GI's. 

Despite all this, however, it remains 
true that hotel accommodations are ex- 
tremely comfortable, the food is excel- 
lent, and the people generally are friend- 
ly and tolerant. 

Elsewhere in Europe: France, Eng- 
land, and Italy are the strongest attrac- 
tions, but large numbers of Americans 
are also crossing the frontiers into Switz- 


Scandinavia is a little off the beaten 
tourist track. It draws mostly Scandi- 
navian-Americans come to see the old 
folks and the old country. Sweden alone 
looks for at least 50,000 this year. Nor- 
way and Denmark hope for totals nearly 
as high. Hotel space is short here as 
everywhere. In Sweden special instruc- 
tions have been given to hotels and 
boardinghouses to keep space open for 
the tourists expected from the middle of 
July onward. Swedes take special pride 
in the Americans who come to their coun- 
try. “If they come here, it’s for a reason,” 
they say, “not because everybody's do- 
ing it.” 

Belgium has never been much of a 
tourist center, and most who pass through 
the country “do” it in a day or two. 
“Americans seem to think that once 
they’ve seen Brussels, they’ve seen it all. 
They ought to stay longer.” 

Travel Is Broadening: The tourist 
season is always an education for guests 
and hosts alike. Europeans nowadays are 
peculiarly sensitive to American wealth 
and superiority, and Americans do not 
always take happily to the role of rich 

















Giles—London Express 


This British cartoon, captioned “Hiya, Bud!”, is a fair sample of gentle British spoofing of American tourists 


arise either from the national personality 
or the national crisis, Englishmen are 
putting themselves out for American 
tourists with characteristic pride and 
courtesy. Policemen, bus conductors, and 
waiters are, by common report, doing 
their best to make Americans feel at 
home despite the absence of automatic 
comforts and super-service. There is a 
certain amount of inevitable grumbling 
by Americans who want more for their 
money and by Englishmen who resent 
special privileges accorded the foreign- 
ers. But on the whole Americans leave 
pleased after their fortnight’s stay. 

Read to Reme: Reports of lower 
costs and easier comforts draw Ameri- 
cans across the mountains into Italy, al- 
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erland, the Low Countries, and Scan- 
dinavia. Spain gets a trickle. The chief 
difference from the prewar travel pattern 
is the virtual disappearance of travel to 
Eastern Europe and Germany. Travel 
permits are now being given for Western 
Germany, but in view of red tape and 
currency difficulties only those with 
strong interests, educational or family in 
origin, are crossing the Rhine. 
Switzerland expects the tourist wave 
to come down its slopes during July. 
Hotels and pensions are prepared for it, 
and Swiss watchmakers are delighted 
with the fact that although Swiss watches 
are exported to the United States by the 
carload, few American travelers can re- 
sist the temptation to buy a timepiece. 


uncle, especially since most of them are 
compelled to make the trip as frugally 
as they can. 

One story bearing upon this stemmed 
from the Trooping of the Colors, tradi- 
tional ceremony on the king’s official 
birthday. The Life Guards were out in 
their brilliant medieval uniforms for the 
first time since the war. A proud British 
host’ escorted a newly arrived American 
to the pageantry and asked: “You dont 
have this sort of thing in America, do 
you?” The guest, shifting his cigar, re- 
plied “No.” The Briton persisted: “But 
Americans always like these shows. Why 
don’t you have them?” The American 
took another puff and grunted: “We 
can’t afford thém.” . 
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Your future security may depend upon today’s 
decisions. For your personal and commercial 
protection, determine now to review your insur- 
ance program with possible future contingencies 
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Pondering the question of a Panama Canal, the Theodore Roosevelt cabinet 
moves toward a decision that will have a profound effect on America’s future. 
From left to right—John Hay, Secretary of State, William H. Taft, Secretary of 
War, President Theodore Roosevelt, Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of Treasury, James 
Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, George B. Cortelyou, Secretery of Commerce 
and Labor (foreground), William H. Moody, Attorney General, Paul Morton, 
Secretary of Navy, Robert J. Wynne, Postmaster General. From a painting 
by Percy Moran, 1904, Reproduced by courtesy of Dorothy I. Chapman. 


Learn how the Great American Group of 
Insurance Companies can help you attain a 
planned security by calling one of Great 
American’s 16.000 local agents, or your own in- 


surance broker. 





American National Great American Indemnity 
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installation .. . available in a 
complete ‘“‘package’’ from a 
single source. Write for Royal's 
“Guide to Interior Design.” 
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Trying to Unshackle the Marshall Plan 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


nN these nervous times such scare 
I words as “crisis” get bandied about 
without much discretion. Thus in re- 
cent days a sizable headline storm has 
blown up, in Britain especially but also 
on the Continent, over an impending 
economic Crisis. 

Some of the excitement is caused by 
the American slump. The 
fear that a real depression in 
this country would dry up 
trade and the flow of dollars 
is legitimate, It hasn’t hap- 
pened yet, One may be per- 
mitted to wonder if the 
insistent Russian propagan- 
da about a coming capi- 
talistic depression hasn’t im- 
pressed even people who 
know the facts. And one 
may may also wonder if at least a 
partial inspiration for the cry of “wolf” 
isn’t caused by anguish over what 
slump-minded congressmen are threat- 
ening to do to curtail ECA funds, 


ERHAPS the British are justified in 

feeling that for themselves a real 
crisis is at hand, Early this month Sir 
Stafford Cripps will have to publish 
his report on the status of the gold and 
dollar reserve, There is every indica- 
tion that the reserve has dwindled to 
the danger point, 

The obvious way to remedy that 
would be to reduce imports from dol- 
lar countries, Cutting down the flow 
of goods from the United States and 
Canada would mean stoppages in Brit- 
ish industry for lack of raw materials, 
and it also could well mean further 
cuts in the British austerity diet. That 
would certainly be serious enough for 
the British people and for the Social- 
ist government, 

Britain, however, is only the link in 
the chain which is feeling the worst 
pressure at the moment, The fact is 
that the Marshall plan, having accom- 
plished its primary purpose of stimu- 
lating production and restoring confi- 
dence, must move on to a new phase. 
It now must stimulate trade on a multi- 
lateral basis. 

It is fair to say that up to now the 
Marshall plan has spawned the very 
economic nationalism which it aims to 
discourage. Since each nation is des- 
perately anxious to conserve precious 
dollars, trade has been canalized into 


a system of bilateral agreements which 
restrict rather than encourage the free 
‘flow of goods, 

Chances of a return to a truly free 
flow of trade exist only in a dream 
world. No government would dare to 
wipe out altogether the nationalistic 
barriers it has erected and expose its 

economy to unrestrained 
competition. But some loos- 
ening must be done or things 
will really get bad. 

A showdown on this ques- 
tion had to come some time 
before Marshall-plan aid 
ends in 1952. The supply of 
dollars has brought produc- 
tion up. But recovery will 
never be complete until a 
normal flow of trade is re- 

stored. Hence the discussions—or per- 
haps arguments is the better word— 
which are going on in Paris, Brussels, 
and London are extremely serious for 
the future as well as the present. 
W. Averell Harriman, ECA ambassa- 
dor-at-large, with the backing of Pre- 
mier Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, 
wants to ease the shackles by allowing 
transfer of credits, including dollar 
credits, among ECA countries. Cripps 
is adamant against it. He sees in it a 
loophole through which others could 
drain off Britain’s dollars, 


HE plain truth of the matter, as 

these arguments have shown, is 
that Europe is making less progress 
toward economic unity than toward 
political unity, Beginning with the 
Brussels pact of 1948 on to the Council 
of Europe and to the Atlantic Pact, 
the political tendency to unified 
thought and action is much stronger 
than many of us thought possible at 
the end of the war, 

The economic tendency has not 
been the same way. Economic plan- 
ning on a European scale simply 
doesn’t exist. Each ECA country 
makes plans, but they are only na- 
tional plans. Their sum total is not 
revived trade but a reversion to the 
autarchy which was the curse of the 
1930s. Hence the situation existing 
today is not a crisis of the economy— 
with the possible exception of Britain’s 
—but an effort to head off by strong 
measures a real crisis which is building 
up for 1952. 
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"Saves me hundreds of hours... 
the boss thousands of dollars!" 


NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING SAVES TIME, MONEY, AND EFFORT* 


.and you make more money! 


Increase the output per employee 


True in the factory ...and true in 
the office as well! True no matter what 
the size or type of your business. 

We'll gladly show you just how a 
National Mechanized Accounting 
System tailored to your needs can 
increase the output per employee in 
your own office...improve the 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 


morale of your staff . . . and also im- 
prove your customer relations with 
records that are always neat, accu- 
rate and on time. 

National’s exclusive combination 
of advantages produces savings that 
often pay the entire cost of the 
whole installation the first year. 

Call your local National represent- 
ative today. No cost or obligation. 


DAYTON 9, 


OHIO 


* Get this FREE 
20-page booklet, 
“How to Save 
Money on Your 
Bookkeeping,” 
from your 
local National 
Representative, 
or write to: 

















CHITWOOD’S 


att idea! 


He uses Hollywood stunt men to hurl cars through 
flame and space for 1,500,000 paid admissions. 


OIE CHITWOOD of Reading, Pa., has, in five 
years, parlayed his idea for a thrill troupe of 
stunt drivers into a standout attraction. Chitwood 
crashes cars into fiery walls, leapfrogs them at 60 
miles per hour, turns them end over end. 


His thrill-a-minute card of auto stunts attracts 
over 1,500,000 thrill-seekers each year. To play 300 
engagements in the East and Midwest, Chitwood 
transports his equipment with nine Ford Trucks. 
These, plus the 25 Ford cars in his three troupes, 
make Chitwood a 100% Ford user and booster. 














perce nn ait me 
. 


spectacular ““Ramp Jump.” 


aero 44 CLIMAX of the show is the 





Ford Truck user Joie Chit- 
wood has one Ford car leap 
85 feet through the air over 
a second car which swerves 
underneath. He uses stock 





fh 

JOIE CHITWOOD of Reading, 
Pa., won the Eastern AAA 
racing crown three times; and 
drove in the big event at 
Indianapolis six times. This 
driving background helped 
him make auto-stunting a 








cwweor Smart move! 


He uses nine Ford Bonus-Built Trucks in his 
business... Smart Move! ... Smart Business! 





“STEERING is as easy as rolling off our ‘Wing-Over 
Ramp’,’”’ says Chitwood. Replies Keeter, ‘““That’s be- 
cause of Ford’s 3-tooth Roll Action steering gear. Two 
rows of needle bearings support the steering roller.” 





“EXCLUSIVE is the word for this carburetor in the F-8 
Ford Truck. A dual throat for fast, thrifty vaporization. 
Correct metering of fuel at all operating angles is as- 
sured through dual concentric downdraft design.” 


“THIS 1S THE STAR of my troupe,” 
says Joie Chitwood to Ford Dealer 
Pat Keeter (left). ‘“‘We expect a lot 
from our trucks like this 145 h.p. 
Ford Big Job, and we get it. We play 
Clearfield, Pa., one night. Faribault, 
Minn., 36 hours later. Bedford, Pa., 


model 1949 Ford cars. 


million-dollar business. 





48 hours after that. Ford Trucks pull 


” 


us through, on time.” ‘“‘Yes,”’ replies 
Keeter, ‘‘Ford Trucks dish it out, and 
they can take it. They can take it 
because they’re Bonus Built. Over 
150 different Ford Truck models are 
built extra strong to last longer.” 


CHITWOOD’S ma ‘ t bet! 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, 
life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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THE ELECTION: 


Liberal Landslide 


It is the jealously guarded privilege of 
every Canadian government to select the 
date of the next general election. Seldom 
does a government work out the full five 
years to which it is entitled, Usually, at 
some strategic moment when it considers 
itself strongest and the opposition weak- 
est, it springs an election, 

That was what Liberal Prime Minister 
Louis S. St. Laurent did on April 25. His 
government still had more than a year to 
go. But he had been well-received on a 
recent “nonpolitical” tour of the west. 
Party leaders reported Liberal sentiment 
strong everywhere, So he dissolved Parlia- 
ment and called an election for June 27. 

There was a negative reason for the 
call, also. Canada was’ enjoying high 
prosperity. But economic skies elsewhere 
were clouding over, No one knew what 
might happen within the near future. 
This looked like the moment to capitalize 
on the past and present. 

The Parties: The main opposition 
party, the Progressive Conservatives, in- 
terpreted the election call differently, of 
course. They called it an “act of despera- 
tion.” Parliament was not a third of the 
way through its work, they pointed out. 
But the government knew it was slip- 
ping, and didn’t dare postpone the poll 
until fall. 

By early May the campaign was under 
way. It was calm, cool, and collected, by 
United States standards, Canadians take 
their politics seriously, but more quietly 
than their neighbors below the border. 
Six parties were in the fight. Only three 
of them mattered: Liberal, Progressive 
Conservative, and Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation, 

The Liberals, roughly equivalent to 
the Democratic Party in the United States, 
have been in power fourteen years, They 
had 125 seats in the last 245-member 
House of Commons, (Canadian senators 
are appointed by the Governor-General, 
not elected. ) 

The Progressive Conservatives, Can- 
ada’s Republicans, were frankly desper- 
ate for victory. They have been in power 
for only five of the past 23 years. That 
term (1930-1935) covered the Great 
Depression, and the Conservative Party 
has never fully recovered from the beat- 
ing it took then. it had 69 seats in the 
last Parliament. The main Conservative 
strength is in the large and populous 
province of Ontario, 

The Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration is the Dominion’s socialist party. 
The CCF, with 32 members of Parlia- 
ment, flourishes most in the west. It-is 
in power in the wheat-growing province 
of Saskatchewan, and forms the official 
Opposition in three other provinces. In 
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British Columbia the Liberals and Con- 
servatives have united in a coalition (for 
provincial purposes only) to head off 
the socialists. 

Some months ago the CCF had high 
hopes. It did not expect to win the elec- 
tion, but some of its more optimistic 
leaders saw a chance that they might be 
able to squeeze out the Conservatives for 
second place. Then they began to skid. 
In by-election after by-election they failed 
to win a seat. Politicians decided they 
had overrated socialist strength. Cana- 
dian prosperity was not fertile ground 


Jim Lynch 


St. Laurent: Landslide victor 


for the CCF. It looked as if the real 
contest was between Liberals and Con- 
servatives. 

The Candidates: It was a contest 


of men rather than of issues. Both parties . 


were under new management. 

The old master, William Lyon Macken- 
zie King, who had been Prime Minister 
since 1935, had retired last November. In 
his place as Liberal leader and Prime 
Minister was St. Laurent, the quiet, 
scholarly corporation lawyer from French- 
Canadian Quebec. He had been in politics 
for only seven years, and was not nation- 
ally known, His main job was to let Ca- 
nadian voters get acquainted with him. 
To that end he conducted a Truman-type 
campaign, traveling tirelessly from one 
end of the country to the other, speak- 
ing in big cities and at isolated whistle 
stops—wherever he could find an audi- 
ence, So arduously did he campaign that 
in the last month an attack of laryngitis 
knocked. him temporarily out of action. 
His main theme was his party’s postwar 
record of increased social security and a 
reduction of taxes by more than $1,000,- 
000,000 since 1945. ‘ 

Against St. Laurent the Conservatives 
had a potent leader for the first time 
in many years. He was George Drew, 
handsome and assertive former Premier 


of Ontario, Drew’s task was to reorganize 
and revitalize his party. He, too, toured 
the country, on the aggressive everywhere, 
The Liberals, he charged, were tossin< 
away the foreign markets on which Can- 
ada lives, and were depending too heav- 
ily on the Marshall-plan crutch. 

The Results: Election day was 
placid. There were the usual incidents. 
Some poll clerks arrived drunk and were 
fired. A 90-year-old resident of Owen 
Sound, Ont., Mrs. Emily Allen, walked 
to the polls, scorning suggestions that 
she ride. St. Laurent refused to rehearse 





Jim Lynch 
Drew: Opposition leader 


his vote with a dummy ballot for the 
benefit of photographers. “It would be 
a bad example,” he said. In Ottawa the 
three major parties supplied baby sitters 
to help voters. 

Early returns put the Liberals in the 
lead, By 10 o'clock, four heurs after the 
polls had closed, Drew conceded the elec- 
tion, By 10:30 the Liberal lead had be- 
come a landslide, 

Incomplete returns gave the Liberals 
163 of the 262 seats, the Conservatives 
28,-the CCF, 6, To make any showing at 
all the Conservatives would have had to 
break into the solid Liberal-block in Que- 
bec. The latest returns showed 69 Liberals 
elected in that province, no Conservatives. 
Four seats were unreported, 

The Liberals broke strongly into On- 
tario, the Conservative stronghold, There 
had been 34 Ontario Liberals in the last 
Parliament. Fifty-five were already 
elected to the next one, The Liberals 
swept the Maritimes and gained in the 
West. They won five of the seven seats in 
Canada’s new province, Newfoundland. 
None of the 19: candidates of the Labor 
Progressive (Communist) party won, St. 
Laurent and all his Cabinet were elected. 
So were the two principal opposition 
leaders, Drew, and the CCF chieftain, 
J. M. Coldwell, 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 


Grim Warning to Revolters 


“T am still here, and those who tried to 
overthrow me are dead,” President Rafael 
Leénidas Trujillo of the Dominican Re- 
public boasted last week, For the second 
time in two years a coup against the island 
strong man had collapsed. But repercus- 
sions from it were still echoing through 
the touchy Caribbean area, 

Juan Bosch, Dominican exile leader in 
Havana, Cuba, admitted on June 23 that 
the “carefully planned uprising” had 
failed. Of the seven planes with which 
the plotters planned to invade the Do- 
minican Republic, four had “disap- 
peared.” Two others had been sabotaged. 
Only one had landed, That one, a Cata- 
lina flying boat, had been destroyed and 
its armed passengers scattered after a 
fight with loyal Dominicans. Further- 
more, “garrisons within the Dominican 
Republic which were supposed to have 
revolted did not do so because of lack of 
arms and failure to receive arms from 
abroad.” 

On the island, Trujillo’s forces were 
hunting down the few remaining rebels 
who had fled to the hills. On June 22 the 
official radio, on the basis of alleged con- 
fessions by captured rebels, charged 
Cuba and Guatemala with “complicity in 
the alteration of public peace.” The spe- 
cific charges were that President Juan 
José Arévalo of Guatemala had agreed to 
aid the revolt, that Cuban officials had 
offered an intermediate base for invasion 
planes, and that President José Figueres 
of Costa Rica furnished machine guns 
and other arms, All three of the countries 
mentioned are more or less openly hostile 
to the Trujillo dictatorship, but all denied 
any part in this affair. 

Cubans and Guatemalans worried 
about reprisals. Officials of the Cuban 
province of Oriente, nearest the Domini- 
can Republic, asked for military reinforce- 
ments and called for the breaking of diplo- 
matic relations. A Dominican radio 
warned the Guatemalans: “Arévalo should 
be very careful, because if he bombs the 
Dominican Republic we are going to re- 
ply with a counterbombing. We have the 
equipment to do it, and if he continues 
provoking us, we shall reply.” 


CUBA: 
Florida Ho! 


Once upon a time the beginning of 
summer meant the end of the Florida sea- 
son. Not any more. The flow of extra- 
section trains filled with frost-bitten New 
Yorkers siill dries up in spring. But peo- 
ple from all over the United States are 
turning to Florida as a summer resort. 
And in summer planes from Havana wing 
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in, bringing Cubans by the thousands: 
rich Cubans, poor Cubans, clerks, profes- 
sional men, skilled workers, even domes- 
tic servants. To Miami, summer is now 
the “Cuban tourist season.” 

The Cuban Customs Service estimates 
that Cubans spent more than $70,000,000 
in Florida in 1948. A survey by the city 
of Miami showed that more than 40,000 
persons came there from Cuba between 
May 1 and Aug, 15, 1948, and a large 
number went to other cities. The average 
Cuban stays about four days and spends 
an estimated $100. 

The chief reason for this migration is 
that a vacation in Florida is much cheaper 
than at Varadero Beach or any of the 
small Cuban resorts in the interior. A 
80-day round-trip fare by air costs only 
$34.50. In addition, a Florida vacation 
means a complete change of scenery, dif- 
ferent food, and the opportunity to swim 


Florida. Last summer it sounded as if as 
much Spanish as English was being 
spoken on Miami streets. Shops hired 
Spanish-speaking clerks and the city 
broke out with a rash of signs reading 
“Se habla espaiol” (Spanish spoken). 
Even movie theaters put the word hoy 
(today) over their announcements. A 
recent Havana cartoon showed a Cuban 
asking a Miami policeman: “Can you tell 
me where I can find an American? I want 
to practice my English.” 

Not all Cubans like the Florida rush. 
Havana merchants find their retail sales 
falling off and stocks accumulating. They 
sputter at the sight of Cubans parading 
the streets in Florida clothes. 

New Laws: The merchants have 
asked the government to clamp down on 
the amount of purchases a Cuban may 
bring back to the island. They have had 
a law introduced into Congress taxing 





Passports to vacation: Havana officials sign an average of 200 passports a day 
for Florida-bound Cubans; they have issued as many as 600 in one day 


along miles of beach without charge in- 
stead of paying the high rates at the few 
sandy stretches near Havana, 

New Clothes: Beside the vacation, 
the whole family can be outfitted with 
new wardrobes at half the cost of cloth- 
ing in Havana. Electrical household ap- 
pliances can be bought at prices that 
astonish the Cubans. Most Cubans con- 
sider package carrying servants’ work; 
homeward bound from Florida, they 
stagger under the weight of packages of 
all sizes and descriptions. The Cuban 
customs ruled recently that only regular 
luggage could be brought in. Immedi- 
ately the sale of cheap suitcases rose 
sharply in Miami. 

The Cubans are leaving their mark on 


every Cuban or United States resident | 
who leaves the island $10. The mer- | 
chants’ organization has warned the big | 
newspapers of a boycott if they accept 
ads from Florida department stores. The 
merchants won a victory when regula- [ 
tions were issued providing that only per- 
sonal articles that have been used may be 
brought back, This bars purchases like 
household articles and electrical ap- 
pliances, 

Havana newspapers criticize this atti- 
tude. They point out that it puts Cuba 
in the position of trying to prevent its § 
citizens from visiting the United States | 
at the same time that it is attempting to 
get United States tourists to come to 
Cuba and spend as much as possible. 
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, A few short years ago crowded tenements filled the land on New York's East 
lent F Side overlooking the East River where Stuyvesant Town stands. The old slums 
"big are gone now and this new Metropolitan Life Insurance Company residential 
cept community occupies the area. Stuyvesant Town is almost as amazing statistically 
be as in its appearance. Essentially it is a city within a city, covering a plot of 75 
ape acres and containing 8700 apartments, with bright, comfortable living quarters 
ye for some 24,000 people. It has garages, stores, parks and play areas. In our assign- 
7 ment of providing the steelwork for the thirty-five 12- and 13-story fireproof 
hae P apartment buildings, Bethlehem rolled, fabricated and erected 43,000 tons of steel. 
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Speed Control —On air-condition- 


ing and refrigerating units, pumps, 


textile and other machines— opera- 
tors can now vary speeds without 
stopping work with the new Vari- 
Pitch Automatic Sheave . . . last 


word in low-cost power transmission! 


Rugged Construction of Allis- 
Chalmers transformers was proved 
in foundry fire. Searing heat boiled 
transformer oil down to core. After 
cleaning 


ket 8, oil 


replacing bushings, gas- 


unit operated perfectly. 


Long, Efficient Service influenced 
Chicago city engineers to specify A-C 
pumps for new filtration plant—the 
world’s largest . . . increasing capac- 
ity of Allis-Chalmers installations 
here to 6 billion gallons daily. 


Allis-Chalmers builds 
equipment for food 
processing, steel 
making, mining, 
transportation, power 
generation...contributes 
A-C know-how to nearly 
every phase of 
American good living. 





THE RIGHT IDEA... 


SO HAS SCIENCE? 


Nothing like a cool dip to beat the heat... 


... unless you count an air-conditioned 
room, theatre or restaurant—a refreshing 


dish of ice cream or tall drink crammed 
with ice cubes. 

Come to think of it, you have quite a 
jump on Whitey! There’s no end of things 
American Science and Industry can do to 
keep you cool. 


Behind each man-made breath of cool 
air—each ice cube or spoonful of frozen 
dessert—is a hidden world of machinery, 
served by Allis-Chalmers, with the widest 
range of major industrial equipment in the 
world. 


To all industries contributing to your 
good living, the name Allis-Chalmers on ' 
turbine, generator, pump, compressor— 





on hundreds of basic machines and equip- 
ment—means highest quality . . . backed 
by over a century of experience. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 








/ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 

















Chicago Herald-American 


Engel: “Womanmania” paid * 


Remeo: Trapped by Chicago police 
SIGMUND Z. ENGEL, 80, master swindler 
and “love pirate,” admitted that he had 
bilked at least 49 women of millions of 
dollars and confessed that he was afflicted 
with “womanmania.” “The age of a 
woman doesn’t mean a thing,” the dapper, 
white-haired confidence man said, smil- 
ing. “After all, the best tunes are played 
on the oldest fiddles.” Held for arraign- 
ment at a Chicago police station, Engel 
was not disheartened, “Surely they can't 
punish me for enjoying lovely women,” 
he said, “I go for the 57 varieties.” Then, 
still bland, he tried to make a date with 
a woman reporter, 


Camera Shy: On the Island of Strom- 
boli Incrip BERGMAN complained that re- 
hearsals for her current picture were 
overrun with Italian shutter bugs: “It’s 
hard to get used to these Italian practices 
like allowing amateurs to wander alb over 
the shooting scene . . . It’s not easy to con- 
vey an emotion for one camera when you 
have dozens of strangers taking pictures 
of you from all angles.” 


No Limp Watches? Sailing from New 
York for a seven-month stay in Europe, 
Satvapor Da i planned to return to his 
villa near Barcelona to paint and to write 
a novel about three fishermen he knew on 
the Catalonian coast. “Surrealism in art,” 
he said, “is practically finished, at least 
until the surrealist artist can recapture 
the technique of the old masters.” 


Bulldog, Bulldog: Elated when his 
Yale crew scored a surprise upset over 
Harvard (see page 66), stroke RicHarp 
KREMENTZ Jr. of Elizabeth, N. J., 
thought a celebration was in order. He 
was arrested in a New London, Conn., 
hotel taproom charged with breach of 
peace, But when he appeared in court, 35 
Yale men, singing Eli songs, so disarmed 
Judge Louis Woot, himself a Yale man, 
that the case was dismissed, 
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Mme. Minister: Named Minister to 
Luxembourg, Mrs. PerLte Mesta, oil 
heiress, No, 1 Washington party tosser, 
and close friend of the Trumans, con- 
cealed her elation. “It would be a lot 
easier to stay in Washington and Id 
have a lot more fun,” she said, “But I 
think this post is an advancement for 
women and I ought to accept it.” Would 
the Senate confirm the appointment? “I 
can't fight a woman,” grumbled Repub- 
lican Sen. William Langer. Unimpressed 
by “twa-party” Perle’s diplomatic honors, 
The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette quipped: 
“If this appointment means the begin- 
ning of a trend, we look forward to the 
appointment of Elsa Maxwell to the Quai 
dOrsay.” 


Trouble in Paradise? JoHN WUEST 
Hunt, onetime follower of FatHer Dt- 
vinE who left the organization recently, 
said the faithful were permitted to marry, 


to visit doctors and dentists and to wear ~ 


eyeglasses for the first time. The result: a 
rash of “angels walking around ‘heaven’ 
with bebop glasses perched on_ their 
nose s.” 


Lifer: Nineteen-year-old MILTON Bas- 
icn, charged with killing Patricia Bir- 
MINGHAM, 16, in Milwaukee last February 
because she knew about her sister Katu- 
LEEN'S pregnancy ( Newsweek, April 4), 
last week was sentenced to a life term 
at hard labor. While Kathleen, now his 
wife, was led screaming from the court- 
room, Milton took the verdict stoically. 
“Tll be an old man when I get out,” he 
muttered, 


Last Werds: Smartly dressed and 
carrying a box of flowers, Mrs. GernHarp 
E1sLer was deported by the United States 
in style—on an American 
Overseas Constellation: Fly- 
ing to join her Communist 
husband in Berlin, Mrs. Eisler 
said she would return “if ever 
there’s a government which 
will receive anti-Fascists as 
willingly as they accept Fas- 
cists now.” 


Gripe: British author Gra- 
HAM GREENE canceled a con- 
tract to come to New York to 
turn his latest novel, “The 
Heart of the Matter” into a 
play. The Bank of England, 
Greene charged in a letter to. 
The London Times, would al- 
low him only $16, instead of 
the usual $40 a day given 
British businessmen in Amer- 
ica, because “it cannot gamble 
on an unknown quantity . . . 
One wonders,” Greene fumed, 
“how many other authors have 
been prevented . .. from earn- 
ing dollars for this country.” 


Runaway: A New York Daily News 
straw poll on the forthcoming mayoralty 
election showed freshman Congressman 
FRANKLIN D. ROosEvELT JR. in top place 
with 40.1 per cent of the vote. His 
nearest rival: Brooklyn Borough Presi- 
dent Joun Casumore, with 11.5. 


Retraction: The unkind cracks he made 
about Hollywood ten years ago were just 
“sour grapes” because he -got the “brush- 
off de luxe,” Jose Ferrer confessed, Now 
that he was nominated for an Oscar for 
“Joan of Arc,” Ferrer has changed his 
mind: “I admit I said it . . . But I think 
Hollywood's more mature now ... I'm 
not popping of any more.” 


Maternal: After robbing her purse and 
stealing her automobile, the bandits who 
held up Mrs. Sapre Crosner, 59, a 
grandmother, of Kansas City, almost’ had 
a change of heart. One “gave me a little 
kiss on the cheek,” Mrs. Crosner reported, 
“and “told me: “You remind me of my 
mother’,” before driving off in the car, 


Celorful: Wandering into the Cincin- 
nati Multi Color Type Co, plant, Eric 
Pettit plunged his hands into a container 
of gold ink and shampooed his hair 
vigorously. “Just call me.Golden Boy,” he 
announced. 


Faney Pants: International tennis star 
GertTrRuDE (GorGEOous Gussie) MorAN 
of Santa Monica, Calif., played at Wim- 
bledon in a close-fitting dress with lace- 
edged matching panties to put “some 
feminine oomph” into the cup matches. 
Despite the pin-up get-up, she was elimi- 
nated in her third-round match by Gem 
HoOAHING, a tiny Chinese ballet dancer 
(conventionally dressed ). 
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Gorgeous Gussie: Oomph wasn’t enough 
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New and Old Industrie 
CONFIDENCE in 


New plants going up! Old plants expanding! Here’s 
double proof of the confidence that industry has in the 
future of THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 


Throughout THE MIDDLE SOUTH—in Arkansas, in 
Louisiana, in Mississippi—industrial development is on the 
march. You can see it in the rising steel structures. You can 
hear it in the clank of concrete mixers. Every construction 
dollar is a vote of confidence in THE MIDDLE SOUTH and 
its advantages for healthy industrial growth. 


These favorable factors—which identify THE MIDDLE 
SOUTH as. an area of economic unity—include: resources of 
natural gas and oil and coal, ample raw materials from farms 
and forests, interconnected transport facilities, electric power, 
a strategic location on the trade routes joining midcontinental 
United States with the rest of the world, a climate favorable 
to work and recreation, dependable labor, growing foreign and 
domestic markets, and economical access to numerous supply 
sources. 





These three plants are among the many old and new in- 
dustries which have backed up their confidence in THE MIDDLE 
SOUTH by making recent investments in this region. THE 
MIDDLE SOUTH may offer a world of opportunity for your 
industry, too. Investigate the advantages in this area. 





IN MISSISSIPPI—TALON, INC., recently acquired a 
new plant in Morton to manufacture the famous TA- 
LON zippers. This firm’s decision to locate in THE 
MIDDLE SOUTH was to serve the requirements of 
its southern customers better and to improve its posi- 
tion in this strategic area. 














IN ARKANSAS—DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
at Pine Bluff operates a large electrolytic plant under 
lease from the government for the manufacture of 
chlorine and caustic using salt from the area as its 
principal raw material. Access to raw material and IN LOUISIANA—ASBESTONE CORPORATION, 
dependable labor supply helped attract this new indus- New Orleans, expanded in 1948, manufactures asbestos- 
try to THE MIDDLE SOUTH. cement roofing and siding for distribution in the United 
States and Latin America. An increasing demand for 
the product and the excellent MIDDLE SOUTH trans- 
port facilities to domestic and foreign markets were 
major reasons for the expansion of this plant. 





For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 
Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE. MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 
any of these business managed, tax paying electric and gas service companies: 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 
LOUISIANA FOWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC, 


New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 


Ngddle Douth 

















Camera for Wrigglers 


About 2 per cent of all babies are born 
with some kind of heart malformation. 
With a better understanding of congenital 
heart disease by surgeons and internists, 
the majority of these children can be 
‘treated and rehabilitated to live a normal 
and active life (Newsweek, May 28, 
1945). 

The earlier the diagnosis, the better the 
chance of treatment and cure. Up to now 
it has not been easy to keep small chil- 
dren still and to make them stop breath- 
ing when conventional X-ray exposures 
were made to diagnose their condition. 

Last week Drs. Wendell G. Scott and 
Sherwood Moore of the Department of 
tadiology, Washington University School 
of Medicine, St. Louis, described the 
latest technique in diagnosing these seri- 
ous congenital defects, By adapting the 
magazine of an aerial motion-picture 
camera to an X-ray photographing ap- 
paratus, the rapid taking of a continuous 
roll of X-ray film is made possible. 

First, an opaque intel is injected 
into the vein of the child’s arm, As this 
chemical travels through the heart and 
lungs, X-ray shots at the rate of,one every 
half second are +taken, These pictures 
show the doctor the size and location of 
any abnormality in the walls of the heart 
chamber or in. the arteries leading to and 
from the heart. The entire machine is ar- 
ranged to operate automatically, 

To keep the children quiet during this 
procedure, the St. Louis doctors give 
young infants a little sugar water in a 
bottle and older patients small doses of 
phenobarbital. 


Dangerous D ye 


The use of aniline dyes (derived from 
coal tar) to mark diapers may cause seri- 
ous poisoning in infants, particularly pre- 
mature babies. 

An editorial in the current issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation lists 72 cases of such dye poison- 
ing in babies, including five deaths. Ani- 
line may be absorbed through the skin. 
In the body it produces cyanosis through 
conversion of hemoglobin to methemoglo- 
bin, a non-oxygen-carrying pigment. Pre- 
mature babies are particularly suscep- 
tible to lessened oxygen supply, and even 
a slight degree of methemoglobinemia 
may be dangerous. 

Prevention of such accidents is simple, 
the editorial adds. “If the diapers are 
boiled after they are stamped and thor- 
oughly dried before use, the dye becomes 
fixed and absorption does not occur. The 
ideal method of prevention would be the 
use of nontoxic dyes, but unfortunately 
§ vegetable pigments, charcoal, and silver 
nitrate lack the permanence required for 
marking clothing in large institutions.” 
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Scott and Moore explore a tot’s bloodstream 


Commonest Complaint 


Bret Harte, the Western writer, once 
arrived in Richmond, Va., with a split- 
ting headache. Hoping that fresh air 
would help, he went for a walk with a 
proud native son. “Richmond,” the Vir- 
ginian boasted, “is one of the healthiest 
cities in America. Our death rate aver- 
ages only one person per day.” 

Harte stopped and held his aching 
head in his hands. “Tell me,” he moaned, 
“has today’s person died yet?” 

Whether a sharp, splitting sensation 
like Bret Harte’s, a rhythmic throbbing 
pain, or a dull, steady ache, a headache 
in itself has never killed anyone. This 
human ailment, man’s most common and 
annoying complaint, is not a disease. It 
is a symptom of a disease or functional 
disturbance. 

And: thanks to recent research, the 
diagnosis of headache has become more 
exact and treatment more certain than 
ever before. Some of these scientific 
developments are described in a new 
book, “Headaches,”* by Dr. Noah D. 
Fabricant, published last week. 

From a medical standpoint, headaches 
are either very important or very unim- 
portant. Fabricant, who believes that a 
headache is too often taken too lightly, 
thinks there is need of enlightening the 
lay public. His little book, written in 
simple lay talk, strives to answer the 
questions: What causes headache? How 
can I get relief? 

“Headaches can be as time- and calen- 
dar-conscious as insurance-policy premi- 
ums -and tax - bills,” Fabricant begins. 


*Heavacues. By Dr. Noah D. Fabricant. 149 
pages, Farrar, Straus. $2.50. 








High blood pressure and migraine head- 
aches awaken people at the break of day. 
Migraine headaches  characteristically 
diminish in intensity when daylight fails. 
Sinus headaches often begin in the morn- 
ing but improve as the day wears on. On 
the other hand, headaches from eye con- 
ditions usually begin late in the day after 
the strain of work, or at night. 

Fortunately, the ordinary headache 
ends within 24 hours. Migraine, the 
most common type of periodic, recurring 
headache, may last for as little as fifteen 
minutes or may be prolonged for days. 

Shooting Pains: Brain-tumor head- 
aches are usually intermittent. If they 
vary in intensity, they are probably worse 
in the early morning. Sinus headaches 
are ordinarily predictable. Those due to 
chronic sinus disease may occur daily 
during working hours for days or months. 
Headaches linked to anxiety and emo- 
tional stress last as long as these prob- 
lems exist. 

The customary site of the migraine 
headache is the temple on one side, al- 
though it may affect both sides of the 
head. Headaches originating from the 
sinuses or eyes usually begin in the front 
of the head, although the pain may later 
predominate in the back and neck be- 
cause of muscle contraction.’ Emotional- 
tension headaches usually commence in 
the neck, shoulders, and back of the 
head. Headaches from arthritis of the 
cervieal spine almost invariably begin 
in the lower part of the back of the head 
and then spread upward and forward to 
the temples. 

The most intense headaches are those 
caused by meningitis, fever, migraine, 


high blood pressure, and ruptured cran- 
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Photo by Layden 


The Chicken comes first | 


THE OLD QUESTION about which comes 


first, the chicken or the egg, is no problem 
at all to poultry raisers—the chicken al- 
ways comes first. For it is obvious that 
the better care chickens receive, the more 
likely they are to grow up into good egg 
producers and plump, healthy broilers. 
So it 1s good news to poultrymen every- 
where that the Lederle Laboratories Divi- 
sion of American Cyanamid Company has 
developed a new vaccine which prevents 
outbreaks of dreaded Newcastle disease. 
In recent 
kille d or 


of birds and has threatened to spread 


years, Newcastle disease has 


stunted hundreds of thousands 


! *-* , 
throughout the poultry-raising sections 


MOLDING 


of the entire country This new vaccine, 
called NEWCASTLE VACCINE Lederle, gives 
dependable, lasting immunity. Moreover, 
birds vaccinated with it usually pass im- 
munity on to their chicks, thus 
protecting them for the first two 
to four weeks of their lives. After 
this period, the chicks, in turn, 
“an be again protected by vac- 
cination, 

This timely development of 
NEWCASTLE VACCINE Lederle is of 
importance not only to poultry- 
men but to you as a consumer. An 
outstanding example of planned 
research made possible by the 


THE FUTURE 


THROUGH 


long experience of American Cyanamid’s 
Lederle Laboratories in virus vaccines, 
it is typical of many Lederle achievements 
in veterinary medicine. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Body seal test of new Plymouth car, practical imagination at work at Chrysler Corporation 


it works just like your vacuum cleaner at home! prey 


It wouldn’t be any wonder if that Outside air tries to rush into the car door and window seals . . . have found 
machine got purple in the face! For — if it can! better ways to shut out road and en- appr 
it’s huffing and puffing enormously as By sealing off first one part of the gine sounds, dust, drafts and rain. A 
it draws air out of that car...making — ody and then another, our engineers And similar machines are used in our prol 
sure the body is tightly sealed against = and production men can check the plants to check on cars in actual pro- ache 


dust, drafts, noise and weather. tightness of every part . . . windows, duction day after day! is a 


.; — ndahie iy ; , ; —— mos 
Our engineers developed this big windshield, doors, cowl, flooring . . . It took practical imagination to oi 


‘vacuum cleaner” to test our car even the luggage compartment. Sci- — puyild that body test machine. And rr 
bodies under conditions worse than entific instruments tell exactly how you will enjoy the results—in quieter, = 
you'd meet in normal driving. When much air, if any, reaches the inside. tighter, draft-free bodies—every mile lead 
they turn on the suction, a partial As a result of tests like this, we you drive one of the great new Plym- Fab 
vacuum is created inside the body. have been able to design far better outh, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler cars. ous 


bark 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION uloc 


PLYMOUTH DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER ee 
into: 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld N 
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ial arteries. The first sign of an attack of 
glaucoma (hardening of the eye balls) 
may be a violent headache and pain bor- 
ing into the eye. 

Generally speaking, headaches caused 
by sinus disease, tooth or eye conditions, 
brain tumors, and brain abscesses are 
only moderately severe. 

The typical histamine headache, 
brought on by tem- 
porary overpro- 
duction of a natur- 
al body substance 
known as hista- 
mine, causes se- 
vere pain in the 
temple, neck, and 
face. This kind of 
headache lasts on- 
ly about an hour 
and may be re- 
lieved by sitting or 
standing. 

Fabricant An uncommon 
form of headache 
is the one that involves the temporal 
artery, the blood vessel that runs up the 
side of the head in front of the ear. This 
is a one-sided paroxysmal pain that ra- 
diates into the eye. It may be perma- 
nently cured by cutting out a piece of 
the temporal artery. 

What te Do? “The person who suf- 
fers from a severe headache or from re- 
curring or persistent headaches should 
place himself under a competent physi- 
cian as soon as possible,” Dr. Fabricant 
writes. The search of a headache cause 
calls for a detailed history and a com- 
plete physical examination. 

Headaches due to eyestrain may be 
cured by using proper glasses. Migraine 
sufferers may be taught to reduce their 
attacks by regular living and by doses 
of ergotamine tartrate. Other treatments 
that have been helpful in migraine are 
the inhalation of pure oxygen, glandular 
preparations, calcium, and nicotinic acid. 

Diseases of the nerves leading to the 
head and face, as well as infections of 
the ear, throat, nose, and sinuses, must 
be treated and cured before the head- 
aches that accompany them will dis- 
appear. 

Above all, Dr. Fabricant warns against 
prolonged self-medication with head- 
ache pills or powders. Aspirin, he says, 
is a safe drug and probably one of the 
most effective. For the average person, 
one or two 5-grain tablets will cure a 
simple headache. 

But the use of other pain killers may 
lead to serious trouble. In conclusion, 
Fabricant names specifically the insidi- 
ous effects of bromide poisoning, of the 
barbiturates, of aminopyrine, which 
causes a blood condition known as agran- 
ulocytosis, and of acetanilide, a common 
constituent of headache “remedies,” 
which can result in serious or even fatal 
intoxication. 
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He can thank Phillips’ ANTACID ACTION for this! 


Don’t tumble and toss all night because of 
sleep-robbing acid indigestion. This condi- 
tion, which frequently accompanies consti- 
pation, can be relieved with amazing speed. 
Just take Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia before 


retiring—and in what seems like no time at 
all, the acidity will be eased away... and 
you'll sleep soundly peacefully, restfully. This 
is because Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is one of 
the fastest, most effective antacids known. 


Aweken-brigtit 
38.8 Siver Dollar/ 
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He can thank Phillips’ LAXATIVE ACTION for this! 


Thanks to Phillips’, you’ll not only sleep like a top, but will awaken “a 
in the morning to gentle constipation relief... will start the new 
day feeling bright as a silver dollar! For besides being an excellent 
antacid, Double-Action Phillips’ is also a marvelous laxative! 
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Liquid Or WZ 


Liquid Phillips’ is available in 75¢, 50¢ and 25¢ 
bottles. Phillips’ Tablets in $1.00, 50¢ and 25¢ sizes. 
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‘The Great Adventure’ 


A mammoth Pan American Strato- 
cruiser took off from Idlewild Airport in 
New York last week and lit out for Lon- 
don. Aboard were the makings of fifteen 
radio programs—globular extensions of 
the long-lived radio forum, America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air (ABC, Tues- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m. EDT). 


For fourteen years George V. Denny 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





Jr. has trotted Town Meeting up and 
down the United States, moderating the 
arguments of the proponents and op- 
ponents of the controversial subject 
chosen each week. It has been a grinding 
pace, and last year the 49-year-old Den- 
ny’s heart gave a cautioning grumble. 
Anxiously his 28-year-old wife and as- 
sistant urged him to take a six-month 
global vacation. But Denny was loath to 
leave Town Meeting in other hands, In- 
stead he decided to take the show along. 








Acme Photos 


TV in a Garage: Bob Melvin (left) of Berkeley, Calif., preempted 
the family garage for a coniplete “ham” television station. Operat- 
ing his transmitter on a closed circuit, much as do radio hams, the 
23-year-old Melvin built the whole works out of scrap for about 
$200. One of about a score of TV hams in the United States, Melvin 
here tries out his test pattern from the garage and with the help of 
his brother Don takes pictures of his mother. These, with shots of 
his house and the neighborhood, make up the two hours of nightly 
“programming” which Bob has been telecasting since last March. 
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Not only would such a trip give for- 
eigners a good taste of America’s free and 
easy speech, but it would give American 
listeners a good earful of well-informed 
world opinion. The trip also meant the 
end to a simple vacation. 

Departure time last week concluded 
six months of work by Denny, his staff, 
Chester S$. Williams—on Joan from the 
United States mission to the United Na- 
tions—and numerous State Department 
people. It had meant work by Pan Amer- 
ican in deadheading the Dennys and five 
assistants, and the cooperation of more 
than 17,000 radio listeners to whom 
Denny had appealed for dollar donations 
to cover the $60,000 cost of the trip. 

The idea was to put on a show a week 
from London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Rome, Ankara, Tel Aviv, Alexandria, 
Karachi, New Delhi, Manila, Tokyo, 
Honolulu, and San Francisco, and to 
wind up in Washington on Oct. 18.* Al- 
ready arranged for were the expert trans- 
lators needed to reduce all Janguages to 
English. 

Ne Propaganda: Although Denny 
had needed and received a great deal of 
cooperation from the State Department, 
the Round the World Town-Meeting has 
assiduously tried to avoid any taint of 
government sponsorship—and hence 
propaganda. To emphasize the non-offi- 
cial attitude of the trip, Denny invited 
representatives of American labor, man- 
agement, agriculture, education, civic 
bodies, and women’s organizations to go 
along at their own expense, approxi- 
mately $3,700 each. 

Called The Town Hall World Seminar, 
the group will hold meetings with their 
foreign counterparts in each capital, act 
—if needed—as pump primers for audi- 
ence questions on the regular Town 
Meeting broadcasts, and in some cases 
appear as participating panel members. 
Generally, however, Denny will pick up 
his debaters in each city, to give the 
most informed acgument to such perti- 
nent topics as “Does the Socialist State 
Tend to Destroy Individual Initiative?” 
—in London—and “How Will Youth In- 
fluence the Future of Germany?”—in 
Berlin. 

Even before he left, however, Denny 
had run into some topic trouble. His ad- 
vance men in London had tried to set up 
a debate on socialized medicine, a subject 
rejected by the British on the theory that 
Europeans tend to regard all radio as a 
government voice and discussion of such 
a touchy topic over the air might smack 
of government salesmanship. The Amer- 
icans and British compromised on the 
subject of the socialized state. 

In Paris the original poser had been: 
“What Is Necessary to Insure Peace in 
Europe?” The French demurred—on the 





*Permission to go into Poland was summarily re- 
fused, and Denny’s request to take his outspoken 
show into Russia and Yugoslavia was ignored. 
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Denny: Talk around the world 


...Provide Faster, 


ground that the word “peace,” in France 
at least, had been so overused by the 


oe 
Daca 


o 
y Communists as to be unavailable to other Lo Wer C 0 St i an d | in g 
of factions. Instead Town Meeting will de- 
t, % bate: “How Can France and the United 4 
is States Help Promote a Stable and Pros- Fo r To day 4 
of perous Europe?” 
e As the portable Town Meeting took —- 
i- off, it seemed evident that somewhere in Mo | ern M erc x an d isin g 
d the subsequent 30,000-odd miles of trav- 
1 el it might run into more controversy. 
ic But Denny was not concerned. “We may a 
50 stub our toe,” he supposed, “but that’s Everyone is in a hurry! The demand 
i- the great adventure.” 


for faster service is a part of the in- 
creased tempo of American business. 
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Lightning Lab 


Last week lightning struck not twice 
but at least a hundred times in the same 
place—General Electric’s new $2,000,000 
high-voltage laboratory in Pittsfield, 
Mass. Like Zeus in a business suit, chief 
engineer Julius H. Hagenguth demon- 
strated the most powerful artificial light- 
ning machine ever built. Reporters at a 
preview were temporarily blinded and 
deafened when he hurled a 15,000,000- 
volt, 50-foot spark between two gigantic 
generators. (The most potent lightning 
machine up to now had a peak voltage of 
10,000,000.) The new generators, tower- 
ing five stories, looked like enormous 
clarinets. The bolt they released made a 
noise as loud as a 6-inch gun. 

Later in the week more than 5,000 
Pittsfield citizens were shown an abbrevi- 
ated play of high-voltage fireworks. When 
the last visitor had left, Hagenguth and 
his 38 assistant engineers breathed sighs 
of relief and settled down to work. 

Until a few years ago small communi- 
ties were likely to be blacked out several 
times a summer when lightning struck 


Hagenguth: His spectacular lightning circus 


transmission lines and _ short-circuited 
them. Today, thanks to vastly improved 
insulation and lightning arresters, power 
failures due to electric storms are rare. 
Up-to-date electrical engineers know that 
their power-line equipment is good. In 
fact, most of them are certain that it is 
too good, that the consumer is paying for 
more protection than is actually necessary. 

Unable to tell by test how much dam- 
age natural lightning can do, engineers 
have never dared to design equipment 
just strong enough and no stronger. But 
with the high-voltage generators and 
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other machines in the new laboratory, 
Hagenguth believes he can match na- 
ture’s most devastating effects on power 
lines. His work, he hopes, will lead to 
more economical power transmission. 


Grasshoppers Galore 


A Kansas farmer gazes grimly over the 
bare plain where only yesterday his 
ripening wheat rippled in the breeze. As 
far as his eye can see there is nothing but 
dark-brown earth. A few hours ago the 
fields were inundated by a tidal wave of 
grasshoppers. They devoured every liv- 
ing plant, even gnawed at fence posts, 
and swept on in search of more food. 

Within a month this story with minor 
variations will appear in the daily press, 
unless farmers and government officials 
win a battle now being fought on 1,500,- 
000 acres of range land around Sheridan, 
Wyo. Rapidly reaching maturity in this 
area are some 800,000,000,000 young 
grasshoppers—enough insects to girdle the 
earth several hundred times. A fleet of 25 
airplanes is bombarding this horde with 
250,000 pounds of poisoned bran a day, 


hoping to decimate the hoppers before 
July 15 when they are scheduled to de- 
velop adult wings and begin migrating to 
the rich Midwest grain belt. 

The Department of Agriculture says 
that in some parts of the Wyoming breed- 
ing grounds it has counted 1,500 grass- 
hoppers per square yard, the highest 
concentration ever observed, With the 
outcome of the control campaign still 
uncertain, it is impossible to predict how 
much damage the insects will do, but in 
1937, the last big grasshopper year, crop 
destruction amounted to $250,000,000. 


Doctored Diamonds 


Few people have ever seen a green 
diamond. Their scarcity makes them 
highly prized, even though most have a 
dull olive hue, drab in comparison with 
the sparkle of the classic blue-white 
diamond. 

Last week American diamond dealers 
were being quietly cautioned to be on 
their guard against a sudden influx of 
green stones. The warning came from 
Dr. A. E. Alexander, director of the Gem 
Trade Laboratory, a scientific fraud-de- 
tection agency sponsored by 50 gem 
dealers. He said it is possible to turn 
white diamonds green by soaking them 
in the beam of a cyclotron. 

The acquired color is only skin deep, 
however, and although the doctored 
stones pass casual inspection, Dr. Al- 
exander claimed that with a low-power 
microscope he could spot them every 
time. 

Another expert was not so confident 
that the gem trade would escape being 
taken in by cyclotron-tinted diamonds. 
George Kaplan of Lazare Kaplan & Sons 





paves the way for cheaper electric power 


(the firm which cut the famous Jonker 
diamond ) said last week that some phys- 
icist mav find how to permeate a stone 
with green. If so, Dr. Alexander’s micro- 
scopic examination would not detect the 
false coloring. 

Physicist Coneurs: Kaplan's opin- 
ion was echoed by William Havens, Co- 
lumbia University physics professor. Two 
years ago he experimented with a dozen 
yellowish stones, irradiating them with 
deuterons (heavy hydrogen atoms). in 
the Columbia cyclotron. After only a few 
seconds in the machine some of the dia- 
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Hughes-Keenan Corporation 
Increases Truck Payloads 20% 
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with J&L OTISCOLOY high-strength steel 


(Above) Spot-welding a truck roof-reinforcement and bow assembly, made of J&L Otiscoloy steel, 









at the Hughes-Keenan Corporation, Delaware, Ohio. Both the panel and bows are cold formed. 
(Left) Truck bodies on the Hughes-Keenan assembly line. 


Builds stronger, longer-lasting truck bodies 


with less steel 


Eliminating 20% of the deadweight from 
milk truck bodies is not the only ad- 
vantage in using J&L Otiscoloy high- 
strength steel, according to Hughes- 
Keenan Corporation, Delaware, Ohio. 

For good sanitation, milk truck bodies 
must have their interiors steam-cleaned 
every day. Moisture from melting ice 
refrigeration during milk delivery 1s 
always present. Normally the contin- 
uous wetting and drying would cause 
rapid corrosion in a milk truck body 
made of mild steel. 

Otiscoloy resists rust four to six times 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL GoRPORATION 


HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES * STRUCTURAL SHAPES « HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS * TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS ¢ ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 


From its own raw materiais, 
J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
and ja.Loy (hi-tenssile steels). 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: 


as effectively as mild steel. This pays 
off to the truck owner in longer service 
life. And it pays off to Hughes-Keenan 
Corporation in having a better quality, 
lighter, longer-lasting truck body. 

The quality in these truck bodies 
does not entail added production costs. 
Although high-strength steel is more 
expensive than mild steel, Otiscoloy is 
used two gauges lighter with equal or 
greater strength than ordinary mild steel. 
Four sections can be made from Otiscoloy 
where only three sections of equivalent 
strength could be made from the same 
weight of mild steel. More units are 
produced per ton, freight costs are re- 


duced, units are lighter, easier to handle 
during production. 

Otiscoloy is recommended for appli- 
cations. where strength without bulky 
weight is desired—also where corrosion, 
abrasion and fatigue are problems in 
the service life of equipment. 

Otiscoloy can be formed hot or cold, 
welded, forged, flame-cut and otherwise 
worked by standard methods. Here is a 
modern steel that is worth your investi- 
gation. Why not return the coupon to 
us today? 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
443 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me at once a <The 
your booklet, “Otiscoloy High-Ten 
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SO GREAT IS TRUST IN A BOTTLE 


A glass bottle with a distress message in it is known to have drifted 
for 150 years. Another floated 10,000 miles. 

y Bottles are used this way because glass never rots, rusts or decays. 
It jealously protects whatever it contains. That’s why billions of glass 
containers are made and used in America annually. 


This unique, ageless material, made chiefly of sand and Soda Ash, DIAMOND 
dates back to man’s earliest use of chemicals. Soda Ash, a simple 
chemical made from common salt, lowers the melting point of sand 


: and makes it possible to produce glass of all kinds economically. 
Thousands of tons of Soda Ash are supplied to glassmakers by 








DIAMOND ALKALI. With it, they produce bottles and jars for medicines, CHEMICALS 
foods, beverages—hundreds of things. Window glass, optical lenses. tum- 
blers, insulation, mirrors—all are made at lower cost because of Soda Ash. ‘@ 





With glass serving you in so many, many ways. DIAMOND Soda 
Ash is clearly one of the busiest Chemicals You Live By. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY @© © #@© #@© # @# CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





SODA ASH-+ CAUSTIC SODA ~ CHLORINE & DERIVATIVES - BICARBONATE OF SODA: SILICATES » CALCIUM COMPOUNDS - CHROME COMPOUNDS « ALKALI SPECIALTIES 
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monds turned green, while others were 
tinged with red or black. One vanished 
completely, evidently evaporated by the 
beam’s high energy. 

Professor Havens was concerned only 
with studying the effect of intense radia- 
tion on diamonds, and he made no effort 
to expose all surfaces evenly. But he 
now believes that by rotating a stone 
in the beam it should be possible to turn 
out an artificially colored gem that might 
fool the experts. 

Havens could offer no explanation for 
the coloring power of the cyclotron. He 
pointed out, however, that some of the 
metallic impurities commonly found in 
diamonds become brilliantly colored 
when stripped of electrons by high-en- 
ergy rays. If this theory is accepted, nick- 
el would account for green, iron for red, 
and copper for blue. Because of the high 
brilliance, or refractive index, of dia- 
monds, only a few atoms would have to 
be colored to produce a noticeable hue. 

Diamonds will develop intense colors 
if packed in radium or uranium salts for 
a few months. But stones doctored in this 
manner are not likely to become a prob- 
lem to the gem trade. They are easily 
detected because they stay radioactive 
for years. They are “hot” and, if worn, 
would in time cause severe burns, possi- 
bly even cancer. 


Grass for the South 


Ecology may be described as the sci- 
ence of growing things under optimum 
circumstances: producing the best crop 
or breed at the best place for them to be 
produced. Last week Southern animal 
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Cope and Kentucky 31 Fescue 
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husbandmen had cause to smile with 
hope (and Northerners to sigh with envy) 
over the pages of a potent and highly 
readable little ecological book called 
“Front Porch Farmer,”* Its author, 
Channing Cope, described his own ex- 
perience in growing plants and grasses to 
provide all-year-round forage in certain 
parts of the Southeast. 

Hugh Hammond Bennett, chief of the 
Department of Agriculture’s Soil. Con- 
servation Service, said that Cope’s work 
was not only “thoroughly sound” but that 
grassland farmers couldn’t afford to miss 
it. For Russell Lord, possibly the most 
eloquent friend of the American land, 
Cope had revealed nothing less than “a 
new South.” 

Happy Man: More than twenty years 
ago when Channing Cope bought into a 
tract of denuded clay hill land on the 
banks of the Yellow River in North Cen- 
tral Georgia, the county agricultural 
agent flatly predicted that he would 
“perish to death” trying to make a living 
from it. Today Cope’s farm is green and 
smiling 365 days a year; his stock is fat, 
his labors comparatively easy; he has 
organized his neighbors to protect the 
Yellow River watershed; he regularly 
broadcasts a farm program and writes a 
farm column for The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion; and visitors make his place virtually 
a demonstration station. Channing Cope 
is a thoroughly happy and fulfilled man. 
His book is an attempt to show others 
how to be the same way. 

The Program: Cope’s first target at 
Yellow River Farm was to foil that great 
villain of the South, soil erosion. To him 
the bleeding of his part of the continent 
into the sea was not the frightful hem- 
orrhage of topsoil alone. It was “school 
erosion, church erosion, and family ero- 
sion.” He set about finding the cover 
crops best suited to his neighborhood. 

After that his program was to find a 
series of grasses which would provide 
year-round crops to be harvested in the 
field by the cattle themselves, since in his 
part of the country cattle require only 
minimum shelter in winter. After long 
experiment he settled on a combination 
of Sericea, Ladino, Coastal Bermuda, 
Kudzu, and Kentucky 31 Fescue (a grass 
so named because it was discovered by a 
plant explorer traveling through Ken- 
tucky in the winter of 1931). Each grass 
had its best season. Kudzu, for example, 
is drought-resisting; Fescue is winter- 
resisting. 

If Cope has any one big message, it is: 
Don’t spare the fertilizer. And if he can 
persuade more marginal Southern farmers 
to transfer to a grass-cattle agronomy 
from the soil-mining growth of cotton and 
corn, he will fully merit his local title of 
“Johnny Grass-seed.” Meantime, he de- 
clares, he is having the time of his life. 





*Front Porcn Farmer. By Channing Cope. 171 
pages. Turner E. Smith & Co. $2.75. 
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America’s Greatest Value! 
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Table 
Television Receiver $3.4950 extra 


Magnascope"'90” screen—12'2” tube, 
Other models from $279.50. 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 
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“*I'm buying another Crosley because 

it's the easiest way to save money,"* f 

says Mr. Albert E. Wallace, Coving- 

ton, Kentucky. ‘‘My Crosley took me over 20,000 miles 
without a repair bill. And 40 miles on a galion of 
gasoline means money in the bank'’. 

See the new Crosley. Prices range downward from the 
Station Wagon at $929 F.O.B. Marion, Ind. Free—New 
Catalog of all 5 new models. Write name and address in 
margin of this ad, teor off, and mail to Crosley Motors, 
Inc., 2530-FH Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
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SALT SELLER 


Our vigorous ocean air is 






a tonic for droop- 
ing sales meet- 
ings. Perhaps your 
sales force needs a ie 
a little salt. est z¥™ 
ATE 
CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


1130 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Ownership -Management for more than 50 years 








THE 
The Mercury Folds 


Almost every “old China hand” among 
itinerant Yankee newsmen has worked, at 
one time or other, on the American- 
owned, pluckily liberal Shanghai Evening 
Post and Mercury. The paper scorned the 
rightist Nationalists, defied the Japanese 
aggressors as early as 1931, and, when 
the Japs finally overran Shanghai, pub- 
lished an exile edition in New York. 

But when the Communists pushed into 
Shanghai last month, things grew even 
tougher for Randall Gould, its tall and 
talkative longtime editor (under owner 
Cornelius V. Starr, an international in- 
surance man). Gould looked on appre- 
hensively as the Reds. forced the city’s 
only other English-language daily, the 
British-owned North China Daily News, 
to apologize for reporting that the 
Yangtze had been mined. 

The News was so intimidated that it 
didn’t even publish the bombing of the 
British freighter Anchises. Instead, it 
simply said the ship had met with an 
accident. 

When Gould’s employes, on strike since 
June 14, locked him in his office for 
twelve hours, the editor decided he’d had 
enough. Released from the red-brick Post 
Building on Chung Cheng Road, Jast 
week Gould angrily announced he was 
folding the .battle-scarred, 66-year-old 
paper. 


The Cowles Boys 


All over Iowa the sprouting stalks 
were green, and the blistery weather was 
the kind that Iowans chuckle “is good for 
the corn.” But in Des Moines last week 
the prosperously corn-fed Register and 
Tribune had other reasons to whoop: The 
state’s biggest (and the city’s only) news- 
papering combine was celebrating its 
100th birthday by unwrapping a spick 
four-floor addition to its plant. There 
were speeches and eating the whole 
week. 

The R&T, at 100, was as fat as an 
Iowa hog but as spry and slick as a chick. 
Nor was it slow to trumpet that, cover- 
ing their state like the dew, the morn- 
ing Register and afternoon Tribune had 
many more readers (369,000) than Des 
Moines had people (196,000), and on 
Sundays more than 500,000 families, sev- 
en of every ten in lowa, read the Sunday 
Register. Yet, nationally, the dailies prob- 
ably were more famous as the proud 
papa which had sired the lusty journalis- 
tic and radio empire of brothers John, 50, 
and Gardner (Mike) Cowles Jr., 46. 

With newspaper monopolies in Minne- 
apolis (The Star and Tribune, circula- 
tion 465,000) and Des Moines, four ra- 
dio stations,* the Register and Tribune 


*Stations KRNT, Des Moines; WNAX, Yankton, 
S. D.; WCOP, Boston, and WOL, Washington, D. C. 
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Syndicate distributing features to some 
900 papers, and two magazines (Look 
and the new ultra-abbreviated news digest 
Quick), the Cowles boys have been per- 
haps the nation’s fastest-rising informa- 
tion merchandisers. They still are young 
enough to stretch even farther their 
reportorial kingdom. 

In the Beginning: The kingdom’s 
birth, 46 years ago, could hardly have 
been quieter. By 1903 when Gardner 
Cowles Sr. bought for $300,000 the old 
Register and Leader, a little paper with 
16,000 readers, he was 42 and a thriv- 
ing small-town banker in Algona, Iowa. 
Its associate editor, his friend Harvey 
Ingham, asked him to step in to save 
his own interest. 

The elder Cowles, a scrupulous and 
scrupulously honest son of a Methodist 
parson, plunged into newspapering, a 
new field for him, with the thorough- 
ness of an octopus. He learned every facet 
of the business. Soon he could com- 
pletely recite each train schedule in all 
Iowa, and it was on his fanaticism for 
swift delivery that the paper's intricate 
circulation network was built. Sundays, 
Register-laden trucks now rumble to every 
part of the «state over 50,000 miles of 
lowa roads, a distance twice that around 
the earth. 

Austere old “G.C.” ceaselessly asked 
questions of anyone he met and care- 
fully shepherded each incoming cent. 


He and editor Ingham (now, at 90, 
editor emeritus) crammed their paper 


with features and Iowa and Iowa-angled 
news. Always they insisted on objectivity. 
Each time an underling reported a new 





John and Mike Cowles: Safe, sound, and sitting pretty 






ad or circulation record, Cowles would 
ask: “How much will you have tomor- 
row?” 

0, Pioneer: Within eight months the 
paper was making money. Within 24 
years it had gobbled up all its Des Moines 
competitors. The R&T pioneered in news 
photography and picture sections. Cowles 
bombarded his staff with platitudes: 
“Things don’t just happen; somebody 
makes them happen.” 

His oldest son, Russell, dallied in the 
paper’s want-ad department but decided 
to become a painter. He now is a very 
good one. But Harvard-educated John 
and Mike stuck with publishing, first 
working as_ jacks-of-all-jobs. Like their 
father, they were husky, amiable, open- 
faced men, but they were more ambi- 
tious. Their dreams hurdled Iowa’s corn- 
fields. 

In 1935, when they both were Reg- 
ister & Tribune executives, the sons 
talked G.C. into letting them buy the 
poor but liberal Minneapolis Star for 
$1,000,000. Into it, John poured the 
Des Moines formula: pictures, features, 
bright writing, honest and thorough re- 
porting, and small shots of well-deplored 
sin. All this was topped off with an icing 
of promotional razzmatazz that would let 
no Minnesotan forget The Star. 

Absorption Continued: The recipe 
clicked as well as it had in Iowa. Again, 
in Minneapolis, the Cowleses within six 
years absorbed their competitors. Now 
The Star and Tribune is home-delivered 
in more than 1,000 cities in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, and Western Wisconsin. 

Mike meanwhile had launched his own 
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RENT A NEW CAR FROM | 


and Drive it yourself 


~ You'll find friendly Hertz stations always open... al- 
ways ready to serve you... when you need a car for 
business or pleasure. Many thousands of business- 
men, many thousands of salesmen...more than a 
million men and women users of Hertz National Cour- 
tesy Cards... will say that you're wise, that you profit 
when you travel the Hertz way, whether you rent a car 
only for an hour, or a day, a week, or longer. . 
Hertz, the only national and international rent-a-car 
service, gives you uniform, reliable, courteous service 
wherever you are... at home, away on business, or 
at most principal resort areas throughout the country. 
Check the many Hertz advantages listed below. Only 
Hertz can give you so much for so little. For further 
details call your local Hertz station listed under "H”, 
“Hertz Driv-Ur-Self”, in your telephone directory. For 
a complete directory of all Hertz stations and full in- 
formation, write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 
679, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Check these advantages you'll enjoy 


CONVENIENT WHEREVER YOU ARE... You can enjoy Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self service—reliable, uniform, courteous—at home or in 
any of more than 400 cities throughout the United States, Hawaii, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and Canada. Hertz is the only nation-wide and 
international system—largest in the world—over 25 years’ experience. 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new Chevroiet or other 
fine car in splendid condition, properly insured, and as private as 
your own. Fleets have been increased over 50 per cent. 


driver's license and identify yourself. (C) Step into the car and go! 


RESERVATIONS... You can reserve a car for use at home, or if 
traveling, before you leave home at your local Hertz station or 
railroad or air line ticket counters and at travel agencies. It will 
be ready on arrival. 


HERTZ NATIONAL COURTESY CARDS... As a responsible Hertz 
patron you are entitled to the famous Hertz National Courtesy Card. 
Your Courtesy Card identifies you and is honored by all Hertz 
stations everywhere. 


Je AS A. B. C.... (A) Go to a Hertz station. (B) Show your 


drive for the same cost as one. And you can rent a new car from 
Hertz for an hour, day or a week, or for as long as you like. 
(Example follows.) 


é TYPICAL RATE EXAMPLE... In Richmond, Va., 221-223 W. 


a) site for he RATES... Rates are reasonable, and several can 


Broad St., a car taken out on any weekday at 8:00 A. M.— driven 
25 miles, returned before 6:00 P.M.— costs only $6.00, including 
gas, oil and insurance, regardless of how many ride. Additional 
mileage, 8¢ per mile. 


TRUCKS ... Hertz is also the world’s largest truck leasing and rental 
organization. Trucks are available at most Hertz stations for occasional 
rental or on long-term lease. Call your local Hertz station for full in- 
formation and complete details. 


"6 You im more THA™ 


NOTE: To serv2 more cities and towns, licenses are being granied to 
responsible local interests to operate as part of the Hertz System. For 
complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 679, 
218 S. Wabosh Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS 4) 8) op 
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AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


Read it and sweep! In some areas 
of highly industrialized cities, dust 
settles at the rate of over 1200 
tons per square mile every year. 


Dirt defense for 
) Diesels! Dust and 
dirt can’t hamper 
Diesel engine per- 
4 formance with Air- 
Maze cab ventilation 
and engine air intake 
filters on the job. 


Electrocutes dust! Dirt is 


literally shocked out of 
the air by the new Elec- 
tromaze. Made up of 
“desk drawer” units that 
slide in and out, Electro- : 
maze is far easier to ya 
oo 
P 


service than conventional 
electrostatic filters. 


PY o=— 


+ 


Whether you build or use engines, 
compressors, air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment, or any device 
using air or liquids—the chances are 
there is an Air-Maze engineered filter 
to serve you better. Representatives in 
all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 








The Filter Engineers 


LIQUID FILTERS 
Oll SEPARATORS 


THE PRESS 





new enterprise, Look, the picture bi- 
weekly. After their usual scientific sur- 
veys—the Cowleses had started George 
Gallup in the newspaper-polling busi- 
ness—Mike and John (its board chair- 
man) decided to delay Look’s debut 
until they could see how Life fared. Life 
had been on the planning boards simul- 
taneously. 

Though it kept the eager indignation 
of a neighborhood gossip, Look’s first is- 
sues were almost startlingly sensational. 
Also, but accidentally, there was a back- 
cover picture of Greta Garbo which 
could be folded into a risqué position. 
The Cowles boys ordered all available 
copies returned from newsstands, But 
Garbo had made the first issue a col- 
lector’s item. After that, Look’s circula- 
tion never dipped below a million. 

Politically, the Cowles brothers and 
their publications always have been what 
some call “liberal Republican” but John 
describes as “intelligently conservative.” 
With their internationalist philosophy the 
brothers were among the first on the 
Wendell Willkie bandwagon and among 
his closest advisers. Mike flew with him 
on his One World globe-girdling. 

To those who speak up against the 
Cowleses’ newspaper monopolies, the 
publishers like to explain that much of 
their circulation in Des Moines and Min- 
neapolis is state, rather than city, reader- 
ship and that in each state their publi- 
cations have far from a monopoly. Thev 
insist that a city fares better, anyway, 
“with one good paper” rather than a hand- 
ful of financially weak ones. “Whether 
we like monopolies or not,” John says, 
“we may as well make up our minds 
there are going to be many more of them. 
Production costs simply are too high in 
cities where there are several papers.” 

During the war, John, whose home 
was in Minneapolis, was assistant Lend- 
Lease administrator, Mike, who was di- 
rector of the Office of War Information’s 
domestic branch moved to Manhattan 
with his third wife, Fleur Fenton, for- 
merly an advertising-agency executive, to 
revamp Look. Though Mike is president 
of The Register and Tribune (their father 
died in 1946), each brother spends a few 
days monthly in Des Moines, and they 
jointly set policies for all their publica- 
tions, 

Under Wraps: A long chain of post- 
war experiments—all carefully kept se- 
cret—in Look’s Fifth Avenue offices led 
to Quick. After successful trial sales 
in key cities, the news digest will go on 
newsstands nationally July 18. The 
Cowleses predict its stand sales will top 
400,000. 

But the brothers have still more maga- 
zine plans under wraps. In Des Moines 
last week and last month in Minneapolis, 
where The Star and Tribune christened 
its new building, among the sleekest of 


Grease riters | new plants, they talked of them, 





Once in Hollywood the pair were in- 
troduced as merely “The Cowles broth- 
ers” to producer Jack Warner. The movie 
maker mistook them for two skiing broth- 
ers who were to appear in a movie. “I 
hope you brought your equipment,” he 
said. 

The Cowles brothers are better known 
now. 


Virginian Goes 


Douglas Southall Freeman always 
yearned, he said, to list himself in Who’s 
Who as a tramp newspaperman, He never 
did, Anyway, it was as a biographer and 
not as the scholarly, incredibly hard- 
working editor of The Richmond News 
Leader that the bald and bespectacled 
Virginian became best known. 

Though he made two daily newscasts 
and wrote his paper’s editorials, Freeman 
early decided that if any newsman wrote 
something that outlasted him, it wouldn’t 
be highly perishable news copy (“News- 
paper work is just writing in the sand”). 
And history intrigued him, His four-vol- 
ume “Robert E. Lee” won a 1934 Pulitzer 
Prize, and his “Lee’s Lieutenants” al- 
ready is a classic, Last year he published 
the first two of a projected six-book life 
of George Washington. 

Freeman lived his triple life—editing- 
newscasting-authoring—by shunning so- 
cial activities and meticulously budgeting 
his time. He arose daily at 3 a.m. and even 
had it figured how much time he could 
allot for breakfasting. Usually he was in 
bed by 8 p.m. 

This week, though, Douglas S. Free- 
man, at 63, would have more moments 
for his history, his morning newscasts, 
and his Lessons in Living programs Sun- 
day mornings, After 34 vears, he retired 
as editor of The News Leader “to give 
younger men the chance I had.” He still 
would get up at 3. He took with him from 
his newspaper office the black skullcap he 
often wears while writing, and a sign 
which adorned his office clock: “Time 
alone is irreplaceable.” 





Youngsters got Freeman’s chance 
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— TRANSITION — 


Married: In the mountaintop Castle 
Hohenzollern near Hechingen, Germany, 
June 21, Princess Cecitie, 31, blond 
granddaughter of Kaiser Wilhelm, to 
former Army Capt. CiypeE Harris, 31, 
Amarillo, Texas, architect, 

> Handsome Gov. FuLLER WARREN, 43, 
of Florida, and BARBARA JEAN MANNING, 
24, in Los Angeles on June 26. “It was 
... love at first sight,” Barbara Jean con- 
fessed. “I saw him at a party—and some- 
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The Warrens: Love at first sight 


thing inside of me went kerplooy .. . 
I'm happier about marrying Fuller War- 
ren than I am about marrying Governor 
Warren.” 


Engaged: Heiress BEULAH LOUISE OvER- 
ELL, 20, who was acquitted, with her 
then-fiancé Georce (Bup) Go ium, of 
charges of murdering her parents in a 
yacht explosion in Newport Harbor, 
Calif., two years ago, said she would 
marry a Los Angeles policeman, RoBERT 
Cannon, 28, “fairly soon.” 


Died: Famed Alaskan pilot Joz Crosson, 
“the trouble shooter of the Arctic,” one 
of the first “bush” pilots, who flew 
on countless mercy missions; in Seattle, 
June 21. In 1935 Crosson flew the bodies 
of Will Rogers and Wiley Post from 
Point Barrow to Seattle after they 
crashed. 

> THEMISTOCLES SOPHOULIS, 88, premier 
of Greece since Sept. 7, 1947, after a 
stroke on June 24 in Athens. A scholar 
and staunch patriot, Sophoulis was a key 
figure in the fight against Communist-led 
guerrillas in Northern Greece. 

> Dr. Ray Lyman Wixsvur, 74, chancel- 
lor of Leland Stanford University and 
Secretary of the Interior in Hoover's 
Cabinet; in Palo Alto, Calif., June 26. 


Buried: With five empty chairs, set 
aside for relatives, ringing his grave, Sgt. 
Joun YBaRBO who was shot by his wife 
Witma in Germany last September, re- 
ceived a lonely Army burial in Nassau, 
N.Y., June 24, 
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FINGER-TIP 
HYDRAULIC CONTROL 


another Towmotor 
efficiency feature! 


Hydraulic. lifting and tilting 
controls, plus steering column 
gear shift...all in easy reach 
for precision placement of 
heaviest loads! 
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PRECISION CONTROL 


= for pin point 


every handling job is easier with 


TOWMOTOR MH! 


Towmoror precision controls enable one 
man to handle and place all loads swiftly 
and accurately. In loading, unloading or 
stacking right up to the ceiling, Towmo- 
Tor Mlass Handling simplifies difficult 
handling jobs, with all controls engi- 
neered for the operator’s convenience. 
Compare the Efficiency Features of Tow- 
mMoTOR with any other lift truck. You'll 
see why TOWMOTOR makes every handling 
job easier, faster, safer. Write for current 
issue of Handling Materials Illustrated. 
Towmoror Corp., Div. 47, 1226 E. 152nd 
St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representatives 
in all Principal Cities in U.S. and Canada. 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 








TELEVISION: 


Price-Cutting Panic 


Television manufacturers, reaching for 
low-cost, volume production, had made 
too many sets. Manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and dealers were overstocked, And 
by last week the dealers, trying to unload 
at cut prices, were throwing the entire 
industry into a state bordering on panic. 

Large chains were offering TV sets at 
discounts ranging as high as an incredible 
60 per cent, Most of the advertised price 
cuts were not on the latest models, but 
you could walk into most dealers’ show- 
rooms and get price concessions on al- 
most anything. Smaller retailers were of- 
fering 20 per cent off on the latest models, 
even on credit sales. 

Manufacturers still carefully priced 
their models, then watched them sell for 
figures which made fair-trade laws look 
ludicrous. The retailing of sets had turned 
into a chaotic business of discounts, spe- 
cial sales, private deals, and fast prac- 
tices. The Better Business Bureau was 
carping at TV merchants for “irregular 
practices,” including exaggerated guar- 
antees, unfair claims, and “free” trial of- 
fers that were not free. 

Unhappiest of all were the dealers 
themselves. The big stores blamed the 
little fellows and the manufacturers, “It’s 
horrible,” said a big Detroit merchant, 
describing the TV business, “Chiseling 
small dealers will do anything to make a 
$5 bill on a fast turnover. They give no 
service; they just want to pay the rent.” 

Small dealers blamed the setmakers 
too for not policing stores to see that 
prices were maintained, “Sure, we're cut- 
ting prices,” said one. “We've got to. 
Customers shop around and compare.” 

A Chicago dealer had one customer 
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last month who didn’t bring up the sub- 
ject of a discount. “I felt so guilty,” he 
said, “that I threw in a free indoor aerial.” 

The manufacturers, worriedly watch- 
ing the turmoil, complained there was 
little they could do. “We can’t police 
prices,” explained one, “We can crack 
down on dealers who advertise unau- 
thorized price cuts, but we can’t contrdl 
what they do on the sales floor.” 


Significance-- 


Television is suffering from an acute 
case of growing pains that may make life 
miserable—and unprofitable—for many in 
the industry for the next six to eighteen 
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.+. adds one more headache for the country’s appliance dealers 





months. Actually television sales are not 
doing badly. Experts believe the recent 
letup is a normal seasonal trend, similar 
to the usual summer slump in radio 
sales. Normally 60 to 65 per cent of the 
radios sold by the industry are bought 
between Labor Day and Christmas. 
Television, many believe, is beginning 
to follow the same pattern. Experienced 
merchandisers are saving their big sales 
ammunition for fall. 

Nonetheless the industry is in serious 
trouble. Too many people have tried to 
get into the television act, and it isn’t big 
enough to support all of them, “There are 
too many manufacturers, too many dis- 
tributors, and too many dealers,” said 
one executive last week. “And the indus- 
try is not going to recover from its pres- 
ent chaotic state until a lot of them go 
broke, 

“Before the war there were approxi- 
mately 55 companies making radios, and 
five of them had 60 per cent of the total 
business. Today there are about 100 com- 
panies trying to make television sets.” 

The number of appliance dealers—75 
per cent more than prewar—also faces a 
thinning out. With other appliance sales 
slumping, television was all that was 
keeping many of them alive. And now 
price cutting is taking the profit out of TV. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


GM Out in Front 


If anyone could lean back in his chair, 
flick the ashes from his cigarette, and in- 
quire: “What recession?” it was C. E. 
Wilson, president of General Motors. The 
business of the automotive colossus is 
still genuinely colossal, 

For the first time since the war the 
number of cars and trucks produced by 
American automakers is being determined 
by the ability to sell rather than the ability 
to get steel. And GM is roaring ahead. In 
May its plants produced 255,934 cars and 
trucks, a new high, For the first five 
months of the year its output was 23.5 
per cent ahead of 1948, compared with 
a gain of 12 per cent for the rest of the 
industry. 

Prior to the war GM accounted for 
about 40 per cent of the car and truck 
production of the country, hitting a high 
of 46.3 per cent in 1941. But a 113-day 
strike, from November 1945 to March 
1946—just as its plants were getting back 
into postwar production—threw the cor- 
poration for a loss, Competitors scooped 
up steel which otherwise would have 
gone to GM and rigged up conversion 
deals to get extra supplies, As a result, 
GM’s share of the market dropped to a 
low of 36.5 per cent in 1946, recovering 
slowly to 38.8 per cent last year, 

Bounceback: This year, with the 
steel shortage over, GM has been boiling. 
With Ford suffering a 24-day strike in 
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May, GM accounted for 41.8 per cent of 
car and truck output in the first five 
months of the year. This compared with 
18.6 per cent for Ford and 17.9 per cent 
for Chrysler, which had a model change- 
over in February and March. 

Though corporation officials admitted 
the pace would probably slow before the 
year end, GM workers were averaging 43 
hours a week, The Pontiac-Oldsmobile- 
Buick assembly plant at Kansas City and 
the Chevrolet and Fisher Body plants at 
Baltimore and St. Louis were on two full 
shifts, and some key departments in other 
plants were working a nine-hour day, six 
days a week, 

If GM’s share of the market should 
ever zoom past 50 per cent, some feel 
the automotive giant might be flirting 
with monopoly charges. But currently the 
corporate giant is grabbing all it can get, 
content to leave such problems to the 
future, 


Hudson’s H.C. Engine 


Last Thursday the Hudson Motor Car 
Co. stuffed Detroit automotive writers 
with tasty chicken and ham at the Grosse 
Pointe Yacht Club. The purpose: to win 
for Hudson a share of the publicity about 
high-compression engines which has re- 
cently been monopolized by General 
Motors’ Oldsmobile and Cadillac divi- 
sions. 

Interest in high-compression engines 
grows from the fact that the more you 
compress a mixture of gasoline and air 
before you explode it, the greater the 
resulting power. In auto engines higher 
compression ratios therefore mean more 
power and greater fuel economy. Com- 
pression ratios in the earliest cars were 2 
or 3 to 1; today they range from 6.3-7.8 
to 1. 

In the last year the Oldsmobile and 
Cadillac divisions of GM have announced 
new engines capable of compression ra- 
tios in excess of 12 to 1 (which GM be- 
lieves to be the optimum). Lacking 
higher-octane gasoline, however, Olds- 
mobile set the actual compression ratio of 
its current models at 7.25 to 1, and Cadil- 
lac at 7.5 to 1. As higher-octane gas 
became available, they said, these ratios 
would be raised; with 100-octane gas and 
a 12-to-1 ratio, they forecast fuel savings 
of 35 to 40 per cent. 

That, said other GM divisions and 
competitors, was the point: When would 
100-octane gasoline be available? To 
produce it would require a terrific invest- 
ment by the petroleum industry. Until it 
was generally available, what good was a 
high-compression engine? 

Test: Nonetheless high-compression 
publicity had made a dent on the public 
fancy. ‘And when Hudson decided to 
climb aboard, President A. E. Barit dis- 
closed to the auto writers that Hudson’s 
super-six and super-eight engines had 
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both been designed for higher compres- 
sion; the ratio had been cut, however, 
when it became obvious that higher-oc- 
tane fuels would not be available. Both, 
he claimed, could be doctored up to a 
better than 12-to-1 ratio. 

To illustrate his point, Barit let the 
writers drive a standard Hudson which 
had been stepped up to 9.3-to-1 compres- 
sion ratio and filled with 100-octane 
aviation gas. That ratio, and not 12 to 1, 
claimed Hudson officials, was as high as 
was desirable with 100-octane. 

As to the availability of higher-octane 
fuels for automobiles, however, S. G. 
Baits, Hudson’s first vice president, was 


pessimistic. “The octane rating for stand- 
ard gas has been about 81 since the war, 
and the petroleum industry probably 
won't raise octane more than a point a 
year from now on.” 

“Does that mean you don’t believe 
100-octane gas will be generally avail- 
able for nineteen years?” asked a writer. 

“Yes,” replied Baits. 

“In that case,” muttered the newsman, 
“what are we doing out here now?” 


LOANS: 


RFC Under Fire 


The Reconstruction Finance Corp. is 
a sort of inverse indicator of business 
health. When the government agency is 
gorged with money and there are few 
applicants for loans, it is safe to assume 
that business is going well. But last week 
businessmen were queuing up for assist- 
ance with their financial problems; RFC 
loans, figured through the end of May, 
had reached a record peacetime high 
of $380,000,000. 

Since Jan. 1 the application rate had 
jumped about 65 per cent. About 90 per 
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cent of the loans were for $100,000 
apiece or less, with 65 per cent in the 
$25,000-and-under category. But there 
were some big bites in the total: $32,- 
500,000 to Lustron Corp. of Columbus, 
Ohio; $18,500,000 to Carthage Hydrocol 
of New York; and a commitment for 
$6,000,000 to the Waltham Watch Co. 
of Waltham, Mass. 

Last week, before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, Sen. J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright attacked the RFC’s lend- 
ing policies. The RFC, argued Fulbright, 
was set up specifically to handle emer- 
gencies. “To me,” said the Arkansas sen- 
ator, “it seems completely wrong for the 





Harris & Ewing 


Gunderson’s RFC is making too many loans, says Fulbright 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. to lend 
money to failing business enterprises in 
prosperous times. I say if a company 
can’t keep going in prosperous times, let 
it go bankrupt . . . I cannot justify aid- 
ing a business that is failing and proba- 
bly obsolete.” Employes of such con- 
cerns, added Fulbright, could get jobs 
elsewhere. 

Harvey J. Gunderson, an RFC direc- 
tor, defended the agency. The Lustron 
loan, he said, was justified as an experi- 
ment in prefabricated housing in which 
Congress was interested. And the Wal- 
tham Watch commitment was made be- 
cause one fourth of Waltham’s popula- 
tion depended on the company for em- 
ployment. 

The increase in other applications, said 
Gunderson, derived from the fact that 
businesses could not obtain term loans 
in the private market. “When it comes to 
term borrowing, we know more about it 
than any financial institution in the 
country.” 

“You know more about it than banks 
and insurance companies?” asked Senator 
Fulbright. 

“We certainly do, with respect to long- 
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4 Ti-Jules gets up to $14 a bar- 
rel for rice from his 300 to 500 
acres which yield an average 
of 12 barrels per acre—or 22 

barrels if he rests the land for 


a year. 


Broken, culled rice grains are 
ground and mixed into for- 
mulas for chicken and cattle 
feed. The Baronets have 40 
purebred Herefords and 150 
grade cattle. 


4 Favorite family dishes include 
—rice, of course! Well-equip- ; ; ke. ~ 
ped 30-foot-square kitchen is ak - £ ets | Levees a 
a mighty important part of \ (0: | ee ot ; maturity 
home to all the Baronet clan. Mi arg Sek ; > & Variety 
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Clothing demands of four 
daughters plus sisters-in-law 
and their “small fry” make 
this room a bee-hive of activ- 
ity, keep the sewing machine 
humming. 
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turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, Better Living £ 





¥ Was AvE0 Will RICE 


One of the hardest of all crops to raise, rice put Ti-Jules Baronet on Easy Street; 


Yet this Country Gentleman subscriber of Louisiana started with just four assets— 


his head, heart, hands and a good wife. Today he wouldn’t sell out for $250,000. 


HIS is what you tackle when you start raising rice: substantial citizens in the community’s business and 
‘Tee labor hard in mud with fantastic amounts of social life. 
expensive equipment, you move whole lakes of water Here is another truly inspiring story of the rewards in 
several times a year, and you contend with a delicate our way of life for work done wisely and well on the land. 
balance of intricate finance. Told in full in the July issue of Country Gentleman, this 
Ti-Jules Baronet was up against even more when he is another in a series of real-life success stories that are 
started 25 years ago. Soon after he bought his farm he providing incentive—and guidance—to other farm fam- 
was worse than broke—he owed $40,000, and rice was ilies working to better their living through better farming. 
selling at a disastrous $2 a barrel. 
But today this Country Gentleman farmer can take “1 MOON 
pride in a remarkable record. He has profitably pro- 
duced a third of a million barrels of rice. He owns 700 =~ ~Hereis a key to many an advertising success story: Surveys 
ares and rents 700 more in an operation that isa model show that Country Gentleman is read by 43.7 of the be 
of good management. And in nearby Crowley, Louisiana, ’ 


: cal appliance customers, 66.0% of the best rural building 
ee_* ° ° 9 . . 
rice capital of America,” the Baronets are respected as material customers throughout the nation! 











Good living means good eating—and plenty 
of it. This big freezer is essential for stocking 
food cooked on two ranges for 11 Baronets, 19 
grandchildren and up to 35 harvest hands. 


* ran 


Levees are piled up with disk plows to keep rice flooded until 
maturity. This highly mechanized farming requires a wide 
variety of equipment. The Baronets count their tractors, 
“rice buggies” and other machines by the half-dozens. 


In over half of all U.S. counties, 
Country Gentleman circulation 
exceeds that of the biggest general 
weekly and biggest monthly magazine. 
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term business loans,” replied Gunderson. 

“That probably makes you the most 
intelligent bankers in the country,” ob- 
served the senator. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Sea Shells: The Richelieu Corp. of 
New York is processing sea shells so 
they can be incorporated in heavy fab- 
rics, plastics, and paper to give them 
an iridescent or mosaic appearance. 
Shells from the South Pacific are chem- 
ically treated to produce mother-of-pearl 
flakes, which are dyed a variety of colors. 
Richelieu recommends their use in furni- 
ture coverings, wall paper, cosmetic con- 
tainers and jewelry. 

Cowboy Aid: Letterstone Sales of Chi- 
cago is marketing an electric cattle prod 
to facilitate the handling of livestock. 
Powered by two standard flashlight bat- 
teries, the prod gives the cattle a slight 
shock. It also contains a flashlight guide 
beam and a red signal light for night 
use. 

Dough Roller: The Magnus Harmoni- 
ca Corp. of Newark, N. J., is producing, 
as a substitute for the old-fashioned roll- 
ing pin, a dough roller consisting of a 
circular plastic frame with eight plastic 
rollers in it. The company says the device 
rolls dough thinner than a wooden pin 
and is less likely to pick up pieces of the 
dough. 

Aluminum Building: The Aluminum 
Co. of America has announced comple- 
tion of a thin-walled aluminum building 
in Davenport, lowa. The structure, de- 
signed and constructed so it can be 
adapted to multiple-story metropolitan 
building, consists of hundreds of cast- 
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A Toni for dolls 


aluminum panels fastened to a structural 
steel frame and backed with lightweight 
concrete insulating slabs 4 inches thick. 

Toni Dolls: The Ideal Novelty & Tay 
Co. of New York has transformed the 
twin with the Toni into a series of plastic 
Toni dolls. They have wigs which can 
be cold-waved with a Toni Play Wave 
kit. 


NOTES: 
Trends and Changes 


Salesmen: Young men who hope to 
“make $4,000 their first year and increase 
this amount to $10,000 or $12,000 in sub- 
sequent years by hard work” might try 
the Packard Motor Car Co. Karl M. 
Greiner, vice president and general sales 





Radar Appreach: The port of Long Beach, Calif., has installed 
a port radar-control system to facilitate ship movement in bad 
weather. At left is a map of the port; at right is how it looks on 
the screen of the radar station located on the tip of the pier in the 
center of the picture. Pilots boarding incoming ships will carry 
walkie-talkie radios and will be “talked in” by the control station. 
Light radar pips showing in the harbor are ships or buoys. 
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manager, has announced that dealers 
have “3,000 jobs open” for men who like 
the proposition. 

Filling Feud: A price war between 
two gasoline stations in southeast Port- 
land, Ore., resulted in something called 
the “drive-around-and-buy-a-gallon” tech- 
nique. Other station operators recruited 
caravans of cars, which drove up and 
demanded one gallon of gas apiece, with 
full service included. After receiving its 
gallon, each car drove around the block 
and got back in line. One station owner, 
irked, went to work on a heckler’s wind- 
shield with a baseball bat. 

Comforts of Home: Any employe of 
Motorola, Inc., Chicago, who finds him- 
self in the hospital, may have a company 
television set for use during his stay in 
bed. Officials figure that twenty out of 
4,000 employes are usually in the hospital 
at any given time. 

ILGWU: The murder of William 
Lurye, special organizer for the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
has speeded rather than hindered the 
union’s drive to bring nonunion shops 
into line. The ILGWU announced that 
60 per cent of the unorganized section of 
the industry in New York—115 jobbers 
employing more than 8,000 persons—had 
signed. Union officials hope to have the 
other 40 per cent signed by winter. 

Resignations: Within the space of ten 
days, four top executives of Textron, Inc., 
resigned in protest over the management 
and marketing policies of Royal Little, 
president, and the board of directors. 
Little announced creation of an executive 
committee to further the firm’s program. 

Installments: Democratic Sen. A. Wil- 
lis Robertson of Virginia, chairman of a 
banking subcommittee which has been 
hearing arguments on continuation of 
installment-buying controls, said his 
group “contemplates no further action.” 
Controls were due to expire June 30. 


EXPANSION: 


Lincoln’s New Plant 


James F. Lincoln, whose word has 
proved to be as good as one of his weld- 
ing machines, last week announced an- 
other of his investments in the future. 

With businessmen generally worried 
about conditions, Lincoln announced the 
start of an $8,500,000 plant for his Lin- 
coln Electric Co., just outside Cleveland, 
Ohio, The new plant will house the com- 
pany’s entire operation, now located in 
downtown Cleveland. 

“We are going ahead with our plans at 
this time,” said the industrialist, “because 
we feel that arc welding, as a relative 
newcomer to modern industry, has only 
scratched the surface in developing its 
potential contribution to all industry.” 

Lincoln’s new plant will not just be 
efficient and air-conditioned. Working 
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with the Austin Co., contractors, he has 
predetermined locations for all materials 
and finished goods so that visual inven- 
tory control will be all that is needed, 
wiping out a lot of overhead-building 
paper work. 

Welding’s growth over the last 50 years 
represents in great part the work of James 
Lincoln—and Lincoln Electric’s growth 
represents the acceptance of welding. 
Siarted on a $150 investment back in 
1896, the company has grown until last 
year its sales totaled $32,000,000. 

Lincoln has been startlingly successful 





Lincoln: A good time to expand 


in making “progressively better products 
at lower prices.” In 1917 a 200-ampere 
welding machine cost $1,500. Lincoln 
sells a 200-ampere machine today for 
$190 and claims it is better in every way 
than the old type. Fifty per cent of the 
company’s business is in the manufacture 
and sale of welding electrodes. In 1931 
the most popular type of electrode cost 
15.5 cents a pound, Today a better elec- 
trode is priced at a trifle more than 5 
cents a pound. Every product currently 
made by Lincoln is selling for less than 
it did in 1938. 

Benefits: James Lincoln, a 6-footer 
who weighs well over 200 pounds, rules 
the company sternly, Even so he has al- 
ways sought advice from “the men in 
the shop.” And in 1934 at their suggestion 
he decided to try a bonus system. It 
marked the start of one of the most con- 
troversial labor-relations techniques of 
recent times. Results have been multiple: 
>Every employe of Lincoln Electric 
works for the going wage rate of the in- 
dustry, but at the end of the year every 
person receives a large bonus, for the most 
part representing a year’s salary. 
Lincoln Electric, in union-conscious 
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Which one 
meets your 


If you’re interested in making a big 
splash—in sales results—it’s the one at the 
right. He’s interested in everything that 


makes for better living in his home, and 


he spends one of the highest incomes 
among all big magazines on everything that 
goes into his home. Better have your 

story where he and his wife look for 100% 
service and ideas: Better Homes & Gardens. 


America’s First Service Magazine 
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A timely new survey of the 
municipal bond market 


Long preferred by conservative buyers, municipal bonds 
today command the interest of a broadened field of in- 
vestors. Changes in price levels have brought some 
municipals to the same yield basis as many taxable 
bonds. Tax exemption has gained new meaning and 
value. Greater issue volume has created greater invest- 
ment interest and broader marketability. 

These and many other factors affecting municipals, 
including price trends and outlook, are discussed con- 
cisely in our 1949 Mid-Year Survey of the Municipal 
Bond Market. 

Send for this helpful survey, 
and for tax charts showing the rel- 
ative value of taxable and tax ex- 
empt bonds for individual, bank 
and corporate investors at various 
income levels. Ask for folder’ NV-7 














TAX EXEMPTION’S 
APPEAL 


An individual with an 
annual taxable income 
between $10,000 and 
$12,000 would add as 
much to his net income 
from the purchase of a 
municipal bond yielding 
2.25 per cent as from 
a taxable bond yielding 
3.38 per cent. 

To a bank or other 
corporation in the 38 
per cent tax bracket, a 
1.50 per cent yield ona 
tax exempt municipal 
bond is equivalent toa 
2.42 per ceat yield on 
a taxable bond. To a 
bank in the 53 per cent 
tax bracket, the yield 
ona 1.50 per cent tax ex- 
empt municipal is equiv- 
alent to a 3.19 per cent 
yield ona taxable bond. 
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SPECIALLY since its espousal in 
1936 by John Maynard Keynes in 
his book “The General Theory of Em- 
ployment, Interest and Money,” the 
doctrine of the “compensated econ- 
omy” through government spending 
has played an ominous role, It has be- 
come a formidable weapon in the 
hands of the spenders and 
the statists. These are in fact 
the same people. For wher- 
ever you find a man who 
wants more government 
power, you find a man who 
urges more government 
spending. And wherever you 
find a man who urges more 
government spending, you 
also find a man who believes 
in more government power. 

In view of the dangerous “antireces- 
sion” spending schemes now being put 
forward, it is worth repeating the 
point made in this column of May 9, 
that even if it were true that an in- 
flationary budget deficit acted as a 
business stimulant, then producing 
that deficit through tax reduction 
would be at once more flexible, more 
effective, and less dangerous than pro- 
ducing it through higher government 
spending. Schemes for higher govern- 
ment spending always involve delays 
and lags both in getting them started 
and in getting them ended. Before 
new public-housing projects can be 
started, for example, there must be 
elaborate drawing up of plans and 
blueprints, selection of sites, condem- 
nation proceedings or buying up of 
land, etc. 


NCE any government spending proj- 
Q ect has been started, moreover, it 
tends to become self-perpetuating, Let 
us suppose that the desired level of 
full activity and full employment has 
been achieved by government spend- 
ing, so that any further government 
spending would simply bring price in- 
flation. Nevertheless, the government 
just can’t abandon a bridge half-sus- 
pended or a housing project at the 
halfway stage, without the roofs on. 
These projects must be finished, re- 
gardless of the economic effect of 
finishing them. 

But the situation is usually far more 
serious than this. All those who have 
_ been employed on these projects; and 





Self-Perpetuating Pump Priming 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


above all the officials who have been 
put in charge of their direction and 
who have been handed more impos- 
ing jobs than they ever held before, 
will fight tooth and nail, night and day, 
for the retention of these jobs, offices, 
powers, and earnings. They will lay 
down a constant barrage of official 
propaganda calculated to 
drown out all disinterested 
criticism. 
All these added govern- 
ment expenditures, osten- 
sibly undertaken to give a 
transient spurt to business 
activity, then become per- 
manent, The proportion of 
government to private jobs 
steadily increases, This is 
the history of European so- 
cialism and of present disorganized 
European budgets. It will also be our 
own history if we embark on still more 
reckless government spending now on 
the excuse of countering the existing 
recession, 5 

If, however, the government were 
to try to make its “compensation” by 
reducing taxes, taxes could be re- 
duced immediately, Moreover, Con- 
gress could easily provide in advance 
automatic standards under which taxes 
could be restored again the moment 
the stimulation of a tax cut was no 
longer necessary, 

Even Keynesians and other govern- 
ment spenders will probably admit 
that cutting the taxes of the lower-in- 
come groups will result in these groups 
spending more money on consumption 
goods, But they will argue that this 
will not be at all the effect of reducing 
corporate taxes or the taxes of higher- 
income groups, These groups, they 
will contend, instead of spending these 
“forgiven” taxes on consumption goods 
or investing them in expansion, will 
simply hoard the money. 


ut if there were any real prospect 

that these groups would hoard 
money instead of spending or investing 
it, wouldn’t it be a good idea to go on 
to ask why they would hoard? They 
would hoard either because existing 
price-cost relationships were making 
business unprofitable or because im- 
pending or existing governmental pol- 
icies had undermined confidence in 
the future profitability of business. 








Cleveland, is completely open shop. “I’ve 
never done anything to fight unions,” 
Lincoln has said, “but what have my 
workers to gain by joining a union?” 

> Various government agencies have at- 
tacked the personnel policies of Lincoln, 
charging paternalism and tax dodging, 
among other things. This has turned Lin- 
coln into one of the harshest critics of the 
New Deal and a rabid spokesman for 
free enterprise. He speaks frequently on 
such subjects, writes letters to editors, 
and makes his views known by word of 
mouth, 


RAILROADS: 


Again the Fair 


Last year several railroads had some- 
thing to say about being “dragged into” 
the Railroad Fair in Chicago. Eastern 
roads, particularly, were dubious about 
the value of the show. 

Two weeks after it opened, the fair 
was on its way to becoming the surprise 
success of the year. More than 2,500,000 
persons paid their way through the gates, 
to wander through exhibits, climb into 
cabs, and watch the show’s biggest hit: 
a parade of locomotives from wood burn- 
ers to the newest Diesel streamliners. 

Last week, with 38 of America’s Class 1 
railroads enthusiastically participating, 
the Railroad Fair again opened its gates, 
and prospects were good for another 
smash run. Among the new exhibits are 
“Gold Gulch,” a reproduction of a wide- 
open Western town of the early days, and 
a two-story-high figure of Paul Bunyan, 
lumberjack giant of woodsman legend. 
The figure’s head, eyes, and arms move, 
and the lips are synchronized with sound 
records. 


At the rail fair: An animated Bunyan 
Newsweek, July 4, 1949 





“He that 


invents a machine augments ite power of Man — HENRY WARD BEECHER 


How electricity “lightens” our lives... 


TWO HUNDRED SIXTEEN BILLION kilowatt hours— nearly 
four billion dollars worth . . . is a lot of electricity! Yet that 
vast quantity supplied the United States for just one year 
(1947). 

This tremendous flow of electric power couldn’t have 
been put into the country’s power lines without carbon. 
You'll find carbon, too, in the switches and control equip- 
ment that distribute electric power. ..in most of the electric 
devices in your home... in the batteries for your radio, 
flashlight, hearing aids. Your telephone is voiceless without 
carbon. 


Better materials contribute immensely to improved elec- 
tric service. Hydrogen gas keeps huge generators cool... 
nitrogen gas is kept under pressure in important cables to 
warn when the protective casing is pierced . . . plastics give 
insulation that is more efficient yet thinner, tougher and 


longer lasting; also provide construction material that is 
insulation in itself. Alloys give metals of better electrical 
and strength properties. 

The people of Union Carbide provide these and other 
materials for supplying electricity. They also produce hun- 
dreds of other materials for the use of science and industry 
—to the benefit of mankind. 


FREE: Letus send vou the new illustrated booklet, 
Products and Processes,” which shows how 
science and industry use LU CC’s Alloys, Chemi- 
cals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. Just write— 


Unton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 


30 EAST 42ND STREET 


CORPORATION 


[qq NEW YORK 17, N. ¥Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


NATIONAL Carbons * EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
BAKELITE, KRENE. VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics °* 
LINDE Oxygen and Hydrogen °* 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys °¢ 
PREsT-O-LITE Acetylene 


ACHESON Electrodes * PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


ELECTROMET Allovs and Metals 


¢ PYROFAX Gas * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 





Pi. We have Acloctod In our advertising we stress the fast and depend- 


able transportation service that the M. & St. L. 


ounw ouswreok to adweitue tho can render Industry. Consequently we want to-be 


certain that our story reaches the key men in busi-~ 
, . . -f]. ness and industry who have the most say in the move= 
rao! Slows Rail ment of goods. We are so convinced that Newsweek 
is read by just the men we want that we have more 

L. C. Sprague than tripled our schedule since 1946. 


President 
The Minneapolis & St. Lovis Railway Company 


SELL AMERICA’S LEADERS... 














Christmas-Card Art 


It was inevitable that leftward French 
artists would object to the Hallmark Art 
Award. The target was a natural. The 
biggest greeting-card company in the 
world announced a grand total of $28,- 
000 in prizes to French and American 
artists—with the proviso that the subject 
matter. “have a general, over-all harmony 
with the spirit of Christmas,” suitable, 
quite frankly, for future use as Hallmark 
Christmas cards. 

“The alignment of French politics with 
American politics menaces our liberties 
too much, so that one sees in the Hall- 
mark Prize, under generous appearances, 
one of the aspects of this political hegem- 
ony which aims at nothing less than the 
destruction of our national independence 
and to make the prestige of French art 
subservient in this particular case to po- 
litical, economic, and social ends foreign 
to us.” Signed by the great Pablo Picasso 
and others, this two-breath protest may 
or may not have been responsible for the 
fact that most of the more than 5,000 
French entrants (including many GI's) 








Miss Morand’s Nativity placed second 
Newsweek, July 4, 1949 
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were unknown in American art circles. 

But the publication Arts, whose editor- 
in-chief was on the French jury of 
awards, went all out in defense of the 
contest. It called the scheme “the Mar- 
shall plan of painting,” discussed the 
objections, refuted them, and commented 
that Picasso must have received Hall- 
mark royalties through the use of his 
Madonna in last year’s selections. In ad- 
dition, Arts printed a lengthy discourse 
on the artistic precedents for painting 
Christmas subjects. 

The Winners: With this as a back- 
ground, the French winners of the Hall- 
mark Art Award were announced last 
week, The first prize of $2,000 went to 
Edouard Goerg, a 56-year-old Australian- 
born French artist. His “Nativity With 
Birds” is modern but tempered with 
strong representationalism. Although 
Goerg owes much to his first teacher, 
Maurice Denis, he never joined the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts because he felt its meth- 
ods were too formalistic, and nowadays 
he works by himself in Paris. Since the 
war Goerg has been illustrating books 
and in 1946 was elected president of 
the Peintres Graveurs Frangais. 

Hallmark’s second prize, 
$1,500, was awarded to Guil- 
lemette Morand, a relatively 
obscure Parisian artist who 
also, like Goerg, painted the 
Nativity. Born in the heart of 
Montmartre, Miss Morand 
spent her youth surrounded 
by artists. Now 37, she be- 
gan painting at 13 and has 
always been impressed by 
primitives, whose influence 
upon her work is marked. In 
recent years the French Gov- 
ernment has bought about 
one of her paintings annually. 

The third prize—$1,000— 
went to Christian Gaillard, a 
realist, for “The Celebration 
of Christmas in Southern 
France.” 

After the American section 
of the contest is judged next 
fall, the French winners and 
the Americans will again be 
gone over to decide the win- 
ner of the Grand Interna- 
tional Prize of $3,500. Last 
week the French-award 
paintings went on display at 
the Galerie des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris, and next December 50 
American and 50 French 
winners will begin an exhi- 
bition tour at the Wildenstein 
Galleries in New York, under 
whose direction the affair 
was staged. And by Decem- 
ber 1950 they should all be 





saying “Merry Christmas” 
for Hallmark all over the 
world. 
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* To help relieve Athlete’s Foot mis- 
ery, try Absorbine Jr.’s “‘Wet-Dry”’ 
action. It kills all the Athlete’s Foot 
micro-organisms it can reach. In 3 
out of 4 cases of Athlete’s Foot (tested 
clinically), it proved successful. 





Examine the skin between your toes tonight. 
When those raw, open cracks appear it means 
that Athlete’s Foot micro-organisms can strike. 
It’s time for Absorbine Jr.’s ‘“‘Wet-Dry” action. 





Swab skin between toes with cotton soaked in 
Absorbine Jr. This “wetting” action removes 
dead skin, helps dissolve perspiration products. 





Pour on Absorbine Jr. Its “drying” action in- 
hibits growth of all the infecting micro-organisms 
it can reach. If your Athlete’s Foot persists, see 
your doctor. Guard against reinfection. Don’t 
share towels or bathmats. Boil socks at least 15 
minutes to kill the micro-organisms. Get 
Absorbine Jr. at any drugstore . . . $1.25 a bottle. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mase. 
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BOXING: 
‘Spectackler’? 


Jake Mintz had.always.been an emo- 
tional man. But the spindly fellow who 
gave up a comfortable match-making job 
in Pittsburgh about two years ago to fol- 
low and push the fortunes of Ezzard 
Charles was known more generally for 
his addiction to pearl-gray fedoras and 
an emphatic, if occasionally informal, 
use of language. 

When a reporter suggested to him re- 
cently that Charles might never make a 





real challenger for the heavyweight title, 
Mintz clearly replied: “My predicament 
is that Charles will make you mastricate 
your words.” Charles seemed to like the 
ring of his manager's speech. “That man 
sure mixes up the words and music,” he 
commented, “but you got to listen to 
him.” 

Elements including Mintz’s persuasive 
ability and the current poor quality of 
boxing’s heavyweight supply combined 
to produce last week’s @aicago bout be- 
tween Charles and Jersey Joe Walcott. 
For weeks the match had been politely 
termed “for the approximate heavy- 
weight championship of the world,” part- 
ly because it lacked recognition as a 
world title fight in New York and the 
British Isles and partly because it prom- 
ised little intrinsic grandeur, Mintz would 
have been the last to belittle the fight’s 
status, It didn’t matter what anyone 
claimed, he said; this was for the title. 
Moreover, he was greatly confident it 
would be a “spectackler” bout, 

Suspicion: But visitors to the Charles 
training camp outside Chicago shortly 
before the fight found a nervous, suspi- 
cious Mintz. About 2 o'clock one morn- 
ing, he related, an unidentified automo- 
bile had rolled quietly down the lane 
toward Charles’s quarters. Painfully alert 
to imaginary fears of sabotage, Mintz 
switched on a lamp, and the car sped 
away. He notified state police and an- 
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nounced that “a imaginary iron curtain” 
would be.rung down about the camp. 

“After the fight,” Jake raved to unim- 
pressed reporters, “I'll give you a story 
will blow your head off.” He never ex- 
plained his excitement over what ap- 
parently had been a pair seeking a dark, 
quiet spooning area. 

At Comiskey Park the following night 
Mintz stayed excited while others found 
little immediate reason for emotional re- 
sponse. In the seventh round Charles 
wabbled Walcott with some solid rights 
and was himself pushed to the floor, Al- 
though it was not a knockdown, it had 
the distinction of being the only occasion 


in the contest when a fighter was off 
his feet. 

Early in the tenth, fans in the upper 
tiers began clapping in unison; Charles’s 
hard right to Walcott’s mouth sent saliva 
spraying. Somebody shouted: “This is 
it!” But it wasn’t. The booing started at 
the end of the eleventh and grew pro- 
gressively louder. At the end of the final 
round when the fighters touched gloves, 
Walcott simply looked tired and Charles 
shook his head sadly. 

Then in the ensuing minutes Jake 
Mintz, the colorful fight manager, outdid 
himself—to say nothing of the evening’s 
main event. 

Faint: As the announcer recited the 
decision, Mintz, now standing in the 
ring, clutched his sunburned _ skull, 
gasped, and staggered toward the can- 
vas. Referee Dave Miller rushed to him 
and began tugging at the little man’s col- 
lar. Mintz muttered; “Leave it alone; 
you'll ruin it,” and thereupon relaxed 
into what appeared to be a faint. 

Whatever drama there might have 
been in the scene of Charles’s hand raised 
in victory was overshadowed by the hul- 
labaloo over the man who was flat on 
the canvas. Smelling salts revived him, 
and he was in a state of cackling happi- 
ness for the march to the dressing room 
with his winner. 

With Charles before the newsreel men, 
he was in serious control again, “You can 


ask anything you like if it isn’t embar- 
rassing,” he ruled. , 

“Ask him,” they said to Mintz, “when 
he had the fight in the bag.” 

“He don't know that,” snapped Mintz. 

They tried again: “When did he feel 
he had won?” Mintz didn’t object, and 
Charles replied: “After the announcer 
said so,” 

When they wanted him to ask Charles 
if he would fight again, Mintz sputtered: 
“Me ask him that? That’s a foolish ques- 
tion for a manager to ask.” 

No one thought Charles would retire 
in majesty. He is expected to fight the 
winner of a September bout in London 





Acme Photos 


Charles was pushed down; Mintz seems to have fainted, but the crowd and Walcott got the short end 


matching Lee Savold and Bruce Wood- 
cock, other leaders in the second-rate 
heavyweight field. The eventual survivor 
will probably receive universal cham- 
pionship recognition. Jake Mintz didn’t 
need to wait for anything like that for 
his fighter, however: “I’ve been calling 
him champion all year, but he just kept 
saying I was dreaming.” 


CREW: 
Off Poughkeepsie 


It was Stanford’s first appearance in a 
Poughkeepsie Regatta since 1915, and to 
many observers last week it seemed that 
the Indians were so pleased to get to 
the Hudson River that their tenth-place 
finish in the varsity race of twelve really 
didn’t matter. For despite a natural feel- 
ing of rivalry, Stanford had a special 
interest. in the winner, California, and 
second-place Washington as well. 

Crew had been virtually a student- 
sponsored sport at Stanford since it was 
revived in 1940 with advice from coach 
Ky Ebright of California. Both California 
and Washington donated their cast-off 
shells. This year a California oarsman 
chipped in $38 to the fund raised by stu- 
dents and friends of Stanford to send the 
Indian rowers east, and their shell was 
shipped in California’s baggage car. 

The Washington Huskies, last year’s 
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varsity winners on the Hudson, had more 
reason to be bitter about this year’s vic- 
tors. California had spoiled their chance 
of representing the United States in the 
Olympics, and the Husky varsity had lost 
to them again in their dual regatta this 
spring (NEWSWEEK, May 23). 

In the 47th Poughkeepsie Regatta, its 
schedule tossed by severe thunderstorms, 
Western losers had the consolation that 
their coastmates swept the river’s three 
events for the second straight year: 

Varsity (3 miles)—California, Wash- 
ington, Cornell, Navy, Princeton, Penn, 
Wisconsin, Columbia, Syracuse, Stanford, 
M.L.T., Rutgers. 

Jayvee (3 miles)—Washington, Navy, 
California, Penn, Princeton, Cornell, 
Syracuse, M.I.T., Columbia. 

Freshmen (2 miles)—Washington, Cor- 

nell, Wisconsin, Princeton, Penn, M.I.T., 
Columbia, Navy, Syracuse. 
P In their 84th meeting a favored and 
unbeaten Harvard varsity crew lost to 
Yale last week at New London for the 
first time since 1935. Winning by one- 
third of a length, Yale covered the 4-mile 
course in 19:52.8, a new upstream record. 
The Elis took the jayvee, Harvard the 
freshman race. 


TRACK: 


Records at Fresno 


“Hot and dry is what we need. When 
it rains, that clay is so slick the athletes 
can’t stand up.” . 

For track Coach J. Flint Hanner of 
Fresno State, Calif., the weather at the 
college’s Ratcliffe Stadium was just right 
with a daytime temperature of 100. The 
stadium, site of the National AAU’s 61st 
track and field championships last week, 
had seen 26 American records set in the 
past 23 years, and Hanner was hoping 
for some new ones. In the week before 
the meet the track had been sprinkled, 
dragged, and rolled three times a day, 
and Hanner had ordered potter’s clay for 
the shot-put ring. The new clay was for 
“four of the greatest shot-putters in the 
world”—Jim Fuchs of Yale, Wilbur 
Thompson of the Los Angeles AC, Stan- 
ley Lampert of N. Y. U., and Otis Chan- 
dler of Stanford. “They can all better 56 
feet, and we’re doing all we can to help.” 

Fuchs obliged with a record heave of 
57 feet 2% inches. Two other men who 
helped fulfill Hanner’s hopes were 
Charles Moore Jr., of Malverne, N. Y. and 
Fred Welt, who bettered existing marks 
in the 400-meter hurdles and 10,000- 
meter run. 

Other winners: Craig Dixon of the 
Los Angeles AC, who defeated the much- 
traveled Harrison Dillard (NEWSWEEK, 
June 20), in the 110-meter hurdles with 
a 13.8; George Rhoden of Morgan State 
College, who upset Herb McKenley in the 
400-meter run. 
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“The Natural Foe of Man’ 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE best three-year-old race horse 
Tor the year to date is Capot; at any 
rate, this animal has won two of the 
three triple-crown stakes, the Preak- 
ness and Belmont, and run second in 
the other, the Kentucky Derby. It is 
useful, socially, to know such things. 
Also, when Capot’s name is men- 
tioned, it is well to do as 
this department does and 
say wisely: 

“He’s a hard horse to 
rate. The jock can’t rate 
him unless he’s in front. 
When there are horses 
ahead of him, he just takes 
off and chases them.” 

I have had good success 
with that remark. It shows 
I know horses—though, on 
the whole, perhaps, I get even more 
prestige from my checked waistcoat 
and_ split-second stopwatch, which 
are modeled on tl e2 of Audax Minor, 
the racing handicapper of The New 
Yorker. If you want to know Audax 
Minor’s real name, it is George F. T. 
Ryall. If you want to know who the 
original Audax (Audax Major) was, it 
was Arthur Fitzhardinge Berkeley 
Portman of England. If you want to 
know my own full initials, they are 
J. A. B. St. X. Lardner. 


OWEVER, trimmings like that can 
be deceptive. I really do not 
know why Capot cannot be rated when 
he’s behind or why horses should be 
rated—that is, paced—at all. Why does 
the fastest horse so often hang or stop 
in the stretch, as the saying goes, 
while the slow-beginning horse runs 
over him to win? Why, having used up 
the same amount of speed at different 
times, don’t they finish dead even? 
The answer, as three readers in To- 
ledo will shortly notify me, is breed- 
ing. But the fact is that until this 
month breeding in the United States 
was practically nonexistent. Only just 
now has the Jersey Act of 1913 been 
repealed. The Jersey Act was not, as 
many people think, a decree by ex- 
Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City 
that everyone on the city payroll buy 
a ticket to the first ball game of the 
season. It was a ruling sponsored by 
Lord Jersey which barred Man o’ War 
and many other great American horses 
from the Stud Book. 
The Stud Book, an English resort, 





has now been thrown open—not to 
the general public, mind you, but to 
every horse in America who calls him- 
self a thoroughbred. I imagine it will 
get quite a play. Meanwhile, since 
thoroughbreds existed only in England 
up till this month, I have been prob- 
ing a British monograph, “Horse-Rac- 
ing,” by Dennis Craig, for 
some hint as to why horses 
behave as they do. 

All entries in the Stud 
Book date back to three 
horses of Mohammedan per- 
suasion, the Darley Arabian, 
the Byerley Turk, and the 
Godolphin Arabian. Mr. 
Craig admits, freely, how- 
ever, that every thorough- 
bred is descended from 
Eohippus, a _ prehistoric specimen 
about the size of a fox. Things have 
changed, he suggests. Maybe they 
have, in size. However, for low cun- 
ning at the expense of the horse player, 
the modern thoroughbred remains 
strongly foxlike. 

Among other things discussed by 
the author is Galton’s Law of Ances- 
tral Contribution—and here, I think, is 
the answer to every horse player's 
dream. In figuring out a horse, said 
Sir Francis Galton, you count 50 per 
cent for his parents; 25 per cent for 
his four grandparents; 12% per cent 
for his eight great-grandparents; and 
so on ad infinitum. Thus the betting 
man approaching the $2 window 
needs only to use the quick Galton 
formula, as follows: 

“If one half of the average distance 
of the races won by the sire and the 
dam, excluding two-year-old races, is 
added to one quarter of the similar 
averages for the four grandparents 
and one eighth for the eight great- 
grandparents, plus one eighth for the 
sixteen sires and dams of the previous 
generation, a stamina index can be 
obtained which will serve as an ap- 
proximate guide to the potential dis- 
tance up to which any particular horse 
can be expected to win races.” 


HE advantage of a clocking system 
like that over, say, Jack’s Green 
Card is obvious. By the time you have 
picked your horse, the windows will be 
closed. For the first time in the natural 
war that began with Eohippus, man 
will break even. I recommend it. 
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Mann, industrialist in the Dell 


Miracle Mann 


As of July 17 iast year, nobody in Phila- 
delphia would have given Robin Hood 
Dell much of a chance of even opening 
this year, let alone of celebrating the be- 
ginning of its twentieth season with a 
new plant and a new lease on life. For on 
that date the Dell’s management an- 
nounced with understandable sorrow that 
the season would have to end, although 
only half completed (Newsweek, Aug. 2, 
1948). There were numerous complaints: 
bad weather, high-brow programs, the 
Republican and Democratic conventions, 
and inefficient management. Whatever 
the cause, Philadelphia's open-air concert 
grounds in Fairmount Park closed down, 
owing $27,000 to musicians and $28,000 
to patrons. 

This week the Dell’s finances were in 
order and its face had been lifted (new 
concrete terraced floor, new seats, and 
new landscaping). And for this near 
miracle, Philadelphia could thank a 45- 
year-old human dynamo by the name of 
Fredric R. Mann, 

Ultimatum: President of the Sea- 
board Container Corp, and a musician in 
his own right (he was a prodigy pianist at 
14), Freddie Mann is known in business 
circles as a brilliant industrialist and a 
man who can always raise money for a 
good cause. He is known in music circles 
as a lover of fine music and a good fellow. 
In 1945 his friends Artur Rubinstein, 
Jascha Heifetz, and Gregor Piatigorsky 
even helped to raise his half of the 
$500,000 necessary for him to take over 
Seaboard’s control, The trio are. still 
stockholders, 

Mann had been on the Dell’s board 
from 1941 until 1945, then he disagreed 
with the management policy. When asked 
last summer to take over after the fiasco, 
he said he would, but only on his own 
terms. He got them, accepted every- 
body’s resignation, and ‘set up what-he 
called a “useful” board, A contractor now 
supervises maintenance and improve- 
ments, an advertising man and a depart- 
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ment-store executive handle promotion, 
a theater man the tickets and ushers, and 
a traction executive transportation, “Trou- 
ble with too many board members,” says 
Mann, “is that they don’t work as hard as 
they do at their own jobs.” 

From the city of Philadelphia, Mann 
got more than $50,000 for the physical 
repairs on the Dell, for it is, after all, city 
property. He got the orchestra, through 
waivers from each man, to forget its sal- 
ary claims (he is himself a member of 
Local 77 of the musicians’ union). He 
soothed citizens with unused series tickets 
by promising replacements this season. 
Through the Friends of the Dell plan, 
which he had inaugurated in 1942, he 
also raised more than $62,000. 

Boss: In doing all this, though, 
Freddie Mann has emphatically insisted 
on one thing: For this year, until the situ- 
ation is stabilized, he is to be the absolute 
boss. He is the Dell’s president, general 
manager, and music director. “The re- 
sponsibility is mine,” he says. “I’m not go- 
ing to fail on anybody else’s mistakes.” 

As music director, Mann 
thinks that last summer’s pol- 
icy was too. highbrow. “I’m 
not doing an educational job,” 
he states flatly. “Music should 
be complementary to the 
weather, the taste of the audi- 
ence, and its capacity for ab- 
sorbing it. You can’t give a 
roast-beef diet in the summer. 
Lobster and a salad are bet- 
ter, We've got to give sum- 
mer-night music and yet keep 
the dignity of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, For a sum- 
mer audience, one Prokofieff 
‘Classical Symphony’ is worth 
nine Mahlers.” 

With this policy in mind, 
the Dell will present this sum- 
mer attractions ranging from 
a concert version of “Tristan 
and Isolde” with Helen Trau- 
bel and Lauritz Melchior to 
Sigmund Romberg and Duke 
Ellington, Also included will 
be such single artists as Ru- 
binstein, Heifetz, and José 
Iturbi, and such double-fea- 
ture attractions as Nathan 
Milstein and- Piatigorsky, 
Isaac Stern and William Kap- 
ell, and Eleanor Steber and 
Leonard Warren. 

Switeh: Although Mann 
was born in Russia, he was 
brought to the United States 
when he was 2, At 8 he was 
taken back again to study 
piano at the Smolensk Con- 
servatory, From 11 to 15 he 
played until. an automobile 
accident broke both shoulders 
and tore their ligaments. After 
that he went to the Wharton 


School of Finance at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and did not touch a piano 
for nineteen years. 

About ten years ago Rubinstein per- 
suaded him to take up the piano again, 
and he now plays as often as he can get 
away from all his responsibilities, There 
are two concert grands in his Philadel- 
phia home, and they are always kept 
busy, for all his children play. Mann had 
four daughters—and when a fifth arrived 
some four years ago, he won a wager 
from Eddie Cantor, 

Besides his music, business, and _ phil- 
anthropical interests, Mann is also very 
active in Democratic politics—much to 
the disgust of some of his financial friends 
who try to persuade him that he belongs 
to the wrong party, His lawyer moans 
that “he has Diesel energy,” and he him- 
self is now ready to admit that with run- 
ning the Dell he will probably not even 
get to see his 300-acre summer place in 
the Adirondacks. “I can do a lot of things 
better than spend a hot summer in Phila- 
delphia,” he says, “but I won't.” 





Death of a Diva: Grand foyer of the Vi- 
enna Opera House, all that was saved from 
wartime bombs, was the scene last fort- 
night of impressive funeral services for 
Maria Cebotari, Staatsoper star who died 
of cancer, This picture, which arrived in 
America last week was taken before the 
ceremony, 
“Requiem” and a solemn march, to muf- 
fled drums, around 


which included the -Mozart 


the opera’s ruins. 


Newsweek 
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Baptist Record 


RELIGION —— 


The Southern Baptist Convention has 
been especially active in the movement 
to build “little churches.” Last Sunday 
no less than eight small debt-free 
churches were dedicated in one day with- 
in a 150-mile radius of Memphis, Tenn. 
Built at a total cost of about $100,000, 
the eight churches are in modern design 
and each had about 200 members. Dr. 
Robert G. Lee, pastor of the Bellevue 
Baptist Church in Memphis and conven- 
tion president, and the Rev. Percy Ray 
of the church’s Home Mission Board con- 
ducted tne dedication services. In order 
to cover all eight, they held the first serv- 
ice at 4:30 a.m. and the last at 9:30 p.m. 


Congregationalist Accord 


In the nineteenth century religious 
sects branched out into dozens of rivulets 
from the main stream of Protestantism. 
But in this century the Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox churches have drawn 
together both on the interdenominational 
level and within each separate commu- 
nion. In addition to such interfaith agen- 
cies as the World Council of Churches— 


F organized at Amsterdam last summer— 


there are also huge denominational 
bodies such as the Baptist World Alliance 
and the Lutheran World Federation. 

The Congregationalists, a compara- 
tively smaller group, have nevertheless 
long felt the need of an international 
organization which would draw them to- 
gether without impairing the historic in- 
dependence of the individual congrega- 
tion. As early as 1891 an International 
Congregational Council met in London 
to formulate plans. Meeting decennially, 
the council had planned a séssion in 
1940, but war postponed it. Finally the 
council met last week formally to draw 
up its organization. 

At Wellesley College near Boston, 
Mass., Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, re- 
tiring president of the college and newly 
elected vice president of the Federal 
Council of Churches, welcomed the 1,000 
delegates from 37 countries. The second 
day of the eight-day meeting she saw her 
husband, Dr. Douglas Horton, elected 
moderator of the new organization for a 
five-year term. The 57-year-old minister 
is also secretary of the General Council 
of Congregational Christian Churches in 
America. Headquarters of the interna- 
tional council—representing 3,000,000 
Congregationalists in some 50 countries— 
will be in London. 

Amidst pledges of cooperation as well 
a independence, the new council re- 
afirmed once more its definition of Con- 
wegationalism: “A covenant fellowship, 
binding the members to God and to one 
another through Christ, the head of the 


church.” 


July 4, 1949 
























































“WHEELS A-ROLLING’ AGAIN 
at Chicago Railroad Fair 


Fun and excitement will be “high, wide and handsome” at the 1949 
Chicago Railroad Fair. From June 25 to October 2, the 52-acre 
exposition will relive many stirring events of the past century. 

Wander in the boom town of Gold Gulch; ride the Deadwood 
Central Narrow Gauge and San Francisco’s famous cable cars. Enjoy 
the spectacular outdoor skating show, circus parades, rodeos and 
scores of entertaining attractions. 

The colorful, dramatic pageant “WHEELS A-ROLLING”, which 
thrilled 1,100,000 visitors at the 1948 Fair will again vividly 
portray transportation progress. You'll see the 1838 coach “Nova 
Scotia”; locomotives from 1836 including the famous “Tom Thumb” 
which once lost a race with a horse. You can contrast these with 
modern diesels and steam locomotives and with luxury cers and the 
other wonders of today’s railroad travel. 

All these combine to make your visit to Chicago Railroad Fair 
an exciting, instructive and a memorable vacation. 


PARTNER IN RAILROAD PROGRESS 


For 81 years, NATIONAL has been 
an active partner in railroad prog- VATION 
ress. NATIONAL was among the first 
producers of automatic couplers, 
was instrumental in development of 


the standard “E” coupler and the FOR TRANSPORTATION 
widely used Tightlock Coupler AND INDUSTRY 
which contributes so much to the @S) 
safety, speed and comfort of modern ' y, 
railroad passenger travel. esto wee 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y. C. 17 


HOME OF THE 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Miller, Resident Manager 


MIDWEST BLDG. BARGAIN 


For Sale at Fraction 
of Construction Cost 








New modern building in Toledo, 0. 181,000 
sq. ft. under 10 and 20 ton cranes. NYCRR 
siding. Two tracks into building. tdeal for 


HEAVY STORAGE OR MFG. 


Exceptionally well built. All concrete floors, 2” 
wo blocks. 72x 525’ clear spans. 29’ ceiling 
under crane. Large electrical doors. 5 acres of 
ground. Concrete drives and loading dock. Priced 
for quick sale. Will deal through brokers. Mr. Ir- 
ving Golden, 2450 National Bank Building. 
Detroit 26, Michigan 



















BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
WITH BUYING INFLUENCE 


via NEWSWEEK 
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Hey Nonny Nonny 


A.dozen intense young people ner- 
vously awaited the examination to qualify 
them for a job. It was the first such test 
offered since the war, and they knew it 
would be difficult. The first problem was 
announced: to play the game Musical 
Chairs. 

For the next hour the candidates 
breezed through Guard the Chair, Snatch 


EDUCATION 








hower of Columbia might object to the 
idea of blanket Federal aid as “pork 
barrel” and centralization of - power, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman of New York 
called the pending House bill “a craven 
crusade of religious prejudice against 
Catholic children.” The prelate, speaking 
a fortnight ago at a religious rally at 
Fordham University in The Bronx, called 
Rep. Graham A. Barden, North Carolina 
Democrat and principal author of the 




























Illinois exam: The game is Old Roger Is Dead 


the Handkerchief, Looby Loo, Lassie, Old 
Roger Is Dead, Here We Come Gathering 
Nuts in May, four folk dances, and “in- 
tellectual” games like What Is My 
Thought Like? 

The examination, which counted 60 
per cent toward the final grade, was the 
brain child of Miss Bertha Schlotter, 
supervisor of occupational therapy and 
recreation of the Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare. Ninety candidates, 
tested in six regional examinations lasting 
through this week, were trying for promo- 
tions from provisional to permanent rec- 
reational aides in the state’s eleven men- 
tal hospitals and two schools for the 
feeble-minded. 

The examiners didn’t care whether the 
candidates knew much about the games. 
All they asked was that the prospective 
aides be able to make games fun for 
mental paticats. They also wanted to 
find out if the candidates had an essential 
qualification for the job: limitless physical 
stamina. 


Aid Squabble 


The Roman Catholic Church and Prot- 
estant spokesmen collided violently last 
week on Federal aid to education. While 
Herbert Hoover and Dwight D. Eisen- 





bill which bears his name, and his back- 
ers “new apostles of bigotry.” 

Cardinal Spellman came out for Fed- 
eral aid, but only if it guarantees “non- 
religious textbooks, bus rides, and health 
services” for the 2,500,000 Catholic paro- 
chial-school children. 

Last week advocates of the bill—a more 
generous version of the measure which 
passed the Senate in May—leaped to 
Barden’s defense. Glenn L. Archer, ex- 
ecutive director of Protestants and Others 
United for Separation of Church and 
State—which says it represents 30,000,000 
people—was bitter. “Does the cardinal 
wish to fasten upon this nation,” he asked, 
“a pattern of public-supported and 
church-controlled education?” Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the New 
York area said the Barden bill wanted 
only to assure that public funds be used 
solely for public education. “Anyone who 
disagrees with the cardinal,” he charged, 
“or who objects to the hierarchy putting 
its hands in the public treasury is a bigot.” 

Said the bill’s author, Congressman 
Barden: “We wanted the funds for pay- 
ing teachers and buying equipment and 
books. If we start doling out transporta- 
tion money we would be writing checks 


for Methodist orphanages, Baptist 
schools, and all the others.” 
o 6 .- Newsweek 
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Regardless of Race... 


Since its founding in 1882, the Ameri- 
car Association of University Women 
has granted membership to a few Ne- 
gro women, all from the North. In 1946 
the Washington, D. C., branch refused 
admission to Mrs. Mary Terrell, a Negro 
woman, who later won membership from 
a national board. 

Last week as the organization held 
its biennial convention in Seattle, the 
District of Columbia representatives de- 
manded that the locals be permitted to 
“screen” applicants for membership. The 
convention turned down ihe request and 
voted 2,168 to 68 for an amendment to 
admit graduates of accredited colleges 
“regarcless of race, color, creed, or re- 
ligion.” “he Washington, D. C., delega- 
tion walked out of the hall, announcing 
that it could not “do otherwise than 
withdraw.” 


Kager Adult Students 


Out of every 100 adults in the United 
States between 30 and 50 are either 
studying or planning to study after work- 
ing hours, Some 30,000,000 of the popu- 
lation are taking some part in adult 
education today, And in the foreseeable 
future, says Dr. Paul L. Essert, adult 
students may well outnumber their off- 
spring in educational courses. 

Dr. Essert, professor of education at 
Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York, has completed a field 
survey on adult education which he calls 
the most comprehensive ever undertaken 
by a college or university. Last year he 
visited more than 75 cities and towns in 
34 states and talked with some .400 
teachers and scholastic leaders as well as 
average citizens. 

Dr. Essert found that adults are rapid- 
ly becoming the most numerous of the 
nation’s students because, in a changing 
world where America is assuming a dom- 
inant position, today’s adult citizen does 
not feel that he can become generally 
informed or occupationally skilled in a 
score of youthful years. Americans ‘want 
to “share in making the rules by which 
they live.” 

Adults take courses in everything from 
typewriting and millinery designing to 
religious education, business manage- 
ment, and philosophy. Much of the adult- 
education program is vocational and 
geared to the individual's need of im- 
provement in such subjects as public 
speaking, languages, and reading and 
writing. Although Dr. Essert foresees pos- 
sible Federal aid for workers’ education, 
he feels that at present the public schools 

are “the most promising agency” for adult 
education. But as elsewhere in the field, 
the overwork of teachers is a major 
problem, especially in university and 
college courses. 
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Top performance, highest versatility in a 2% x 3% camera. 
Superb color. Built-in flash synchronization. Kodak Ektar f/3.5 
Lumenized Lens. 1/400 shutter. Coupled range finder. With 
field case, $312.50. Fiasholder, $11.08. Prices include Federal Tax. 
At your Kodak dealer’s... Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 
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Sets new records 
for Low-Cost 
Maintenance 


Yes, records show Keller Air 
Hoists are economy hoists for 
day-in and day-out lifting. 
Built-in durability. 

Housing: aluminum alloy 
casting; steel hooks and chains. 
Operation requires 40% less air 
than other hoists of equivalent 
capacities. 


AiR OPERATED 


One man can carry, hang, and 
rate the Keller Air Hoist. 
ariable-speed feature gives 
positive control in lifting, low- 
— —s — 
shop, and shipping 
room. 30-Ib b model lifes 
ee eee 
Send for data, or 





Ask for Demonstration 


|} GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 











in Your Own Shop 


EL tis hee couviwe:: 
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Superior Documentary ‘ 


In 1911 Louis de Rochemont, a school- 
boy in Chelsea, Mass., didn’t have the 
money to buy a movie camera, So, at 
the age of 12, with the help of a neigh- 
borhood machine shop, he made his own. 
It was a primitive, hand-cranked affair, 
but it was good enough to take pictures 
of his neighbors in the course of their 
everyday activities. By the time Louis was 
a freshman in high school, his “local 
newsreel” was appearing in nearby movie 
emporiums and netting the youthful 
cameraman a tidy $30 or $40 a week. 

Five years later a German saboteur 
blew up a bridge in Vanceboro, Maine. 
A group of breathless newspaper camera- 
men arrived just too late to record his 
capture, De Rochemont, who was free- 
lancing at the time, arrived even later. 
Butshe persuaded the -Vanceboro sheriff 
to reenact the scene and quietly scooped 
his more professional competitors, 

For staging a reenactment of an im- 
portant news story for his own camera, 
de Rochemont found himself branded as 
a faker by his jealous contemporaries. 
But he had made the important discovery 
that a news story often looks better on 
film when it is photogenically recon- 
structed than it does in the unrehearsed 
moment of its occurrence, 

Marching Man: For de Rochemont, 
who has never yet produced a completely 
fictional film and who never worked in a 
Hollywood studio until 1943, this dis- 
covery opened an entirely new field of 
movie making, In the early ’30s, already 
responsible for a series of two-reel shorts 
publicizing the Navy (in which he was 
a line officer during the first world war), 
he began experimenting with new news- 
reel techniques. One of the first was a 
trial balloon called “March of the Years” 


MOVIES 





—a film dramatiza- 
tion of some of his- 
tory’s more signifi- 
cant moments. 

Though a num- 
ber of reels of this 
program appeared 
on the screen in 
1933-34, “natural 
evolution” soon 
persuaded him to 
drop it in favor of 
an even better idea 
—“The March of Time,” which he devel- 
oped in 1935 in collaboration with Roy 
E. Larsen, circulation manager of Time 
magazine, 

“The March of Time,” which earned 
an Academy Award in 1936, turned his 
genius for re-creating modern news stories 
“that didn’t need costume” into a form of 
coverage which revolutionized what he~ 





Acme 
De Rochemont 


has called “the stick-in-the-mud” art of the , 


newsreel, But de-Rochemont remained as 
hungry as ever for experiments, In recent 
years his “Fighting Lady,” “The House 
on 92nd Street,” “13 Rue Madeleine,” and 
“Boomerang” touched off a documentary 
trend that left the Hollywood exponents 
of gilt-edge escapism somewhat breath- 
less, 

Race on the Sereen: About two 
years ago, at his home outside Ports- 
mouth, N.H., de Rochemont was infor-~ 
mally discussing race relations in. the 
movies with a group of students from 
New Hampshire University. As the gath- 
ering broke up, an earnest, dark-complex- 
ioned young man stopped in the doorway. 
“Thanks, Mr. de Rochemont,” he said. 
“This was interesting, [ didn’t know until 
two years*ago that I was a Negro.” 

De Rochemont invited the boy back in 
and soon had a fascinating story. Albert 
Johnson was the son of .a light-skinned 





Pearson, Ferrer, and Hylton: Their social eligibility is only skin deep 
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Negro doctor who for twenty-odd years 
had practiced in Gorham and Keene, 
N.H., while “passing” as a white man. 
The boy’s discovery of his racial back- 
ground had come only after his father 
had tried unsuccessfully to get a wartime 
commission in the United States Navy. 

Perfectly content at New Hampshire 
University where the friends who had 
known him as a white man still liked him 
as a Negro, Albert had nonetheless under- 
gone a harrowing emotional upheaval. 
Its implications were more than enough 
to fire the de Rochemont imagination. 

Bubbling with his idea, de Rochemont 
took it to his friend William L. White,-a 
roving reporter for Reader's Digest. His 
enthusiasm was contagious. By Decem- 
ber 1947 a condensation of White’s forth- 
coming book about the Johnsons, “Lost 
Boundaries,” appeared in the. Digest’s 
book section, with a foreword announcing 
that de Rochemont would soon put the 
story on the screen. Now, having success- 
fully bucked the scorn of ¢autious-minded 
Hollywood studios, de Rochemont has 
brilliantly fulfilled his promise. 

New England Truth: Screened en- 
tirely on location in Maine and New 


> 


Hampshire, “Lost Boundaries” gives the . 


Johnsons fictional names and places them 
in the imaginary town of Keenham, N. H. 
Otherwise the story is told almost as it 
happened, and its unadorned truth speaks 
louder than fictional embellishment. 

Applying the technique he employed 
in “The House on 92nd Street” and 
“Boomerang,” de Rochemont used no 
artificial sets, and his crowd-scene extras 
are generally the actual inhabitants of 
his locations. Even one of the major 
roles, that of the town minister, is effec- 
tively played by a real-life town minister 
—the Rev. Robert H. Dunn of Ports- 
mouth. 

As the Negro doctor, forced to re- 
nounce his race to follow his career, Mel 
Ferrer makes a compellingly tragic fig- 
ure. Neither he nor his wife (Beatrice 
Pearson) and two children (Richard 
Hylton and Susan Douglas) suffér as 
visibly in the course of living their “lie” 


.as they would in the South or even in a 


Northem big city. ‘ 

As directed by- Alfred L. Werker and 
bolstéred by a uniformly excellent sup- 
porting cast that includes Canada Lee, 
this restrained and courageous treatment 
of a delicate theme stands up as one of 
the best American movies made since the 
war. (Lost Bounparies. Film Classics, 
Inc. Louis de Rochemont, producer. 
Alfred L. Werker, director.) 


Misstep 


Leaning on the fairly obvious presump- 
tion that a distinguished professor, seek- 
ing an endowment for a new college, 
should be extracircumspect in his after- 


hours activities, “Take One False Step” 


Newsweek 
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sets out to demonstrate what the heavy 
hand of circumstance can do to him if 
he isn't. 

Take Prof. Andrew Gentling (William 
Powell), for instance. All he does is walk 
into a Los Angeles bar. But it just hap- 
pens that Catherine (Shelley Winters), 
a girl he used to know back in the war 
days, is in the same bar drinking off a bad 
case of boredom. 

Now happily married, Gentling has 
become securely impervious to the Mar- 
tini-soaked charms of his erstwhile play- 
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and HUMID or and FRESH 


| 
— THIS SUMMER. CHOOSE YOUR. OWN 
OFFICE WEATHER / 


THE WEATHER IN YOUR OFFICE this 
summer can easily be the weather you 
want . ... with a Philco Air Conditioner. 





ww 


tioning. Cools the air, dehumidifies 
and circulates it. Brings in fresh air 
from outside and cleans it. Removes 
stale indoor air. Quiet, vibrationless, 
efficient, and surprisingly low in price. 


For Philco gives you real air condi- 






















































































Powell religitts an old flame 


mate, but still finds it hard to say no as 
brusquely as the circumstances require. 
By the time he finally gets rid of her in 
the wee small hours, she has groggily 
bumped her head on the dashboard of 
his car and left his scarf lying around 
with blood on it. 

Next day Catherine turns up missing. 
Finding the scarf, the police suspect mur- 
der, and the hapless professor, hoping to 
prove his innocence by tracking down a 
pair of Catherine’s underworld associates, 
finds himself involved in a set of police- 
dodging shenanigans that would make 
even a fictional private eye reach for the 
office bottle. 

With James Gleason and Sheldon Leon- 
ard representing the law, “Take One False 
Step” makes a passably entertaining mys- 
tery yarn, despite the fact that Powell, 
some fifteen years older than he was in 
the “Thin Man’s” heydey, acts more than 
a little tired of sleuthing. And Miss Win- 
ters, who for once in her screen life 
doesn’t really get murdered, handles her 
brief role with a bitter understanding that 
is worthy of more footage in a better story. 
(Take One Fase Strep. Universal- 
International. Chester Erskine, producer- 
director.) 
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For offices or rooms up to 400 square 
feet, your Philco Air Conditioner fits 
snugly and neatly into the window. 
Cleanly and snail styled it comes in 
ivory or soft two-toned brown. For 
larger offices up to 500 square feet 
choose the walnut console. 


Decide now to be cool and comfortable 
this summer. See your Philco dealer. 














i i ow in cost, a Burroughs 
2 » ee Ne speed, ease of eager 
pen? bility. It’s built to stand up un e 
pos " yse—day after day, year oe 
per costs so little! Just a few cents a day 
ene invest in the time-saving, taber-covens 
. aa ce of this famous adding — 
aa nn seneueeta a Burroughs on your — 
prathpss your local Burroughs office, or write 


COMPANY 
S ADDING MACHINE 
BURROUGHS ADm ae. enenmends 


this eight col, 
. -colum 
addin & mac r rag 
4bacity 999,999 99 


$725 


plus applicable taxes 
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Made by 
cocktait 
specialists 
—the world’s 
largest 
producers 

of cocktails 

















SWEET for Manhattans e DRY for Dry Martinis 


-G.F. Heublein & Bro.,Inc., 
Hartford, Conn. 


























































foran 
insight into the... 
INTERNATIONAL 
SCENE 


read 
Joseph B. Phillips 


in Newsweek 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
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The Blennerhassetts- 


In “The Rock Cried Out” Edward 
Stanley tells the story of Margaret Agnew, 
daughter of the governor of the Isle of 
Man. Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, Margaret eloped with her uncle, 
wealthy Harman Blennerhassett of Ire- 
land, fleeing with him to America to start 
a new life beyond the reach of sca 

On an Ohio River island they b: 
magnificent home and raised a family. 
There they were visited by the brilliant, 
falconlike Aaron Burr and succumbed to 
his ill-fated scheme to establish an empire 
in the Southwest. 

Stanley, whose first. novel, “Thomas 
Forty,” described the Revolutionary War 
in Tory-filled Westchester County, N. Y., 
presents a detailed portrait of the eom- 
plex, little-understood Burr, (THE Rock 
Criep Out. By Edward Stanley, 311 
pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.) 


Aims of a Liberal 


Young Irwin-Ross was with the United 
States Committee of International Stu- 
dent Service, first as refugee secretary, 
then_as editor of its magazine Threshold. 
He does.not speak officially for the Dem- 
ocratic left-wingers, but he speaks their 
language, as witness the fact that his new 
book, “Strategy for Liberals,” . carries 
testimonials from Eleanor 
David Dubinsky, whose Liberal Party 
recently elected Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Jr. to Congress against militant .Tam- 
many opposition; James A. Wechsler, 
editor of The New. York, Post Home 
News, who helped to found the Amer* 
cans for Democratic Action, and Arthur 
M. Schlesinger Jr., one of the ADA’s 





Roosevelt; 








- BOOKS. - 


leaders. And his book is precisely what: 
its title implies: It is a blueprint for gain-. 


ing power and. revolutionizing the na- 
tion’s economy precisely as the Laborites 
are remaking Britain’s. 

If Ross does not believe in all-out 
socialism, the reason is that he, like non- 
Communist leftists generally, has learned 
the lesson of Russia: that when the gov- 
ernment is the only employer, neither 
democracy nor freedom can exist, be- 
cause the bureaucracy in power can 

lence any dissenter with a sentence of 
death merely by firing him from his job. 
Ross therefore proposes a “blend of capi- 
talist, socialist, and cooperative ele- 
ments.” 

Political Problems: But Ross’s pri- 
mary concerns are (1) how the new New 
Dealers can gain power and (2) how 
they can carry out their revolutionary 
program in the face of the constitutional 
and Congressional safeguards against 
precipitate action by the majority against 
the minority. 

Those who believe neither in the 
mixed economy nor in the new New Deal 
concept of governmental reform will find 
“Strategy for Liberals” infuriating on- al- 
most every page. But even for them it 
remains an intelligent, well-written ex- 
position of what an important segment 


of the Democratic.Party is thinking—and 


planning. (STRAPEGY.FOR LiBERALS; By 
Irwin, Ross. 211.pages. Harper. $3.)- 


Badman’s Book | 

There haye been some 450 _books writ- 
ten. about Jesse James, killer, bank robr 
ber, and general desperado, most of them 


gaudy .works. of the imagination, usually 
paper-backed. There have also been 


countless plays, at least six movies, and 






Bettmann Archive 


James might have been a railroad president, instead of robber 
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James assassinated: In his part of the country his legend still lives 


one serious study prior to Homer Croy’s 
current “Jesse James Was My Neighbor,” 
an account which in Jesse’s own circles 
would be regarded as a truthful and satis- 
fying job and in a more academic locale 
as the definitive work. 

It is easy to see why Jesse James was a 
hero and why Bob Ford, who spattered 
him with lead, was not. Jesse was an 
underdog, he robbed the rich. Except for 
bribing his way out of danger, it is not 
recorded, however, that he gave much to 
the poor. 

Man of Class: Jesse James was a 
brainy, nervy, ruthless character with 
great executive ability and, as Croy makes 
clear, if his energies had only been differ- 
ently channeled, he might well have be- 
come president of one of the very rail- 
roads whose schedules he interrupted 
every now and then. He was a man of a 
certain piety, too. He always read the 
Bible before loading his six-shooters and 
starting off on one of his depredatory ex- 
cursions. He was good to his mother and 
devoted to his wife. Unfortunately he had 
a bad temper, as many a loyal defender 
of other people’s money discovered. 

James’s long and dreadful career did 
not come to its abrupt end until 1882, 
which meant that when Croy was grow- 
ing up in northwestern Missouri the 
legends of the James boys were fresh and 
some of them even in the making. In that 
region interest in the badman’s life is still 
much alive, and the son of Jesse’s brother 
Frank draws gapes from tourists when 
he shows them the room in which young 
Ford betrayed his kinsman. 

Croy’s book is a sound and serious, but 
highly entertaining, assemblage of fact 

and fancy about Jesse and his boys. It 
presents a full-length study of a man who 
never killed just for the fun of it, as 
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Henry Plummer and Billy the Kid often 
did; of a man who was nearly as tough as 
Quantrill, his former associate in the 
border-warfare days; of a man who, like 
many another tycoon, dreamed of retiring 
to his farm. (Jesse James Was My 
NeicHBor. By Homer Croy. 313 pages. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.50.) 


Russians on Russia 


“We have never had—from any source 
—a picture of Soviet life as the people 
themselves live it,” writes Louis Fischer, 
author and foreign correspondent, in the 
introduction to his book “Thirteen Who 
Fled.” Readers of Alexandre Barmine’s 
“One Who Survived” or William L. 
White’s more recent “Land of Milk and 
Honey” might demur. Nevertheless, 
Fischer, with the help of his wife and a 
collaborator, has persuaded thirteen Rus- 
sian DP’s in Western Europe to pen in- 
timate biographies. 

The truth, as related by a Soviet sol- 
dier, a woman impressed into German 
slavery, a pilot, a housewife, and others, 
is jarring in its brutality, revealing in its 
frankness. There is the little boy who 
wanted to build a model airplane instead 
of attending a Communist youth meeting; 
he was all but denounced as an enemy of 
the people by a schoolmate. And the girl 
whose fellow students, at her plea, tear- 
fully voted she be expelled from the uni- 
versity because her professor-father had 
been fired. 

Most of those who follow these narra- 
tives are likely to agree with Fischer’s es- 
timate: “I think this is a most valuable 
book, giving a new insight into Soviet 
conditions and Soviet policies.” (THr- 
TEEN Wuo Ftep. Edited by Louis 
Fischer. 244 pages. Harper. $3.) 
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5 Broadway Mies New York 4 
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F You a ‘ 
‘ows 
la Province de Québec 


We, les Québecois, are anxious to see you and your 
families. We will do everything to make your stay with us 
happy and memorable. Enjoy our beautiful, picturesque, his- 
toric country with its distinctive French-Canadian atmosphere. 
Make yourself at home in our hotels and hostelries, where you 
will be welcomed with truly French-Canadian hospitality. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


For help planning your vacation, or for information 
concerning the unsurpassed industria! opportunities in 
our province, write the Provincial Publicity Bureau, 


Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; or 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 
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“Electric Brain” speeds 
up difficult calculations 


Thousands of man-hours of calculations are 
compressed into a few hours’ time with the 
Reeves Electronic Analog Computer. It is the 
first all-purpose, office-size mathematical an- 
alyzer developed for industrial use. This com- 
puter has made feasible the mathematical ap. 
“roach to research and engineering in many 
fields, eliminating old-fashioned methods. 

Dependable Bodine fractional horsepower 
motors aré used ih this computer to drive 


the synchronized time-base channels. 


Precise, trouble-free operation of Bodine 
motors, over long periods of time, has made 
them a requirement for many quality prod- 
ucts. If you have.a critical motor application 
problem, let a Bodine engineer suggest the 
motor or speed reducer motor that exactly 
fits your needs. Almost a half-century of ex- 
perience guarantees complete satisfaction, 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, IIL 
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The New ‘Moral Climate’ 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE plan put forward by Senators 

Murray, Humphrey, Kefauver, Kil- 
gore, McMahon, Pepper, Sparkman, 
and Thomas, under the title “The Eco- 
nomic Expansion Act of 1949,” ought 
very carefully to be considered against 
the background of the various revela- 
tions now filling the papers concerning 
the questionable practices which grow 
up around the contacts between busi- 
ness and government. For 
this Murray proposal would 
greatly multiply these con- 
tacts and expand the area in 
which government and busi- 
ness have interlocking inter- 
ests of great importance. 

Under the seductive guise 
of “broad cooperative action 
between private enterprise 
and government,” the plan 
Would permit government to 
spend billions of public money direct- 
ly, grant lavish government aid to 
many businesses, and finally, at the 
President’s discretion, move directly 
into the businesses of “synthetic liquid 
fuels, steel, freight cars, or fertilizer.” 
Vast new construction of plants by 
government would be in order, which 
could be leased or sold to private en- 
terprise. 

Imagine, in the light of the tragic 
lack of judgment demonstrated by gov- 
ernment agencies in the Tucker auto- 
mobile case, what a field this would 
provide for the rapacity of private indi- 
viduals and the weak or bungling 
methods of government. For the 
Tucker project on the surface filled 
the needs described by the senators. 


y was going to provide investment 
and spending of private money. It 


* did so in the case of tens of thousands © 


of unlucky people. It was going to 
provide the “employment, production, 
purchasing power, and confidence” 
proposed in the Murray plan. It was 
going to sharpen competition in the 
automobile business. 

The government was most lenient in 
its lease of the great Chicago war 
plant. The financing of that lease by 
Tucker raised questions that would 
have halted any private lessor in his 
tracks, but the War Assets Adminis- 
tration guilelessly concluded the deal. 
The Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion investigated and required. Tucker 
to disclose the facts. But investors 





nevertheless proceeded to buy stock. 

In other cases where government 
loans have been given to business en- 
terprise there has been revealed an 
alarming tendency of the favored com- 
panies to provide well-paid jobs to 
former government officials in lending 
agencies. Apparently, some companies 
that borrow money are so impressed 
by the officials they have dealt with 
that they are later willing to 
pay two or three times the 
salary formerly paid by the 
government for such people. 

Senator Fulbright has 
been digging into this prac- 
tice and has unearthed a 
good deal of evidence, not- 
ably about former employes 
of the RFC. There is as yet - 
nothing unlawful about this, 
buf it is bad practice and 
should be made unlawful. 

That is exactly what Senator Ful- 
bright intends to do. He has intro- 
duced a bill (S. 1871) to make as a 
conditign of any loan from the RFC 
that the borrower shall not offer or 
give a job to any employe who had 
anything to do with the transaction. 
The bill imposes this prohibition for 
five years, but it may be compromised 
at two. It should be passed. 


ND now, in a valuable newspaper 
A series by Jack Steele of The New 
York Herald Tribune, we have new 
information about the wretched busi- 
ness of the “5 per cent” men in Wash- 
ington. Once more, we get-a glimpse 
of the slick cofitact man with ostenta- 
tious friendships with high officidts, 
lovingly inscribed photographs of the 
President and others, giddy entertain- 
ment, and White House invitations. 

In one case, the man who employed 
such a “counselor” said: “You can’t get 
to first base in Washington. without 
someone representing you.” 

That, of course, is because the base 
lines are crowded with bureaucrats, 
politicians, and hangers-on. And when 
a citizen tries to get what he is entitled 
to, he must, in touching the bases, 
pause for cocktail parties, golfing, 
candy for secretaries, favors and prom- 
ises for everybody concerned. 

All this ought to suggest that before 
government gets any deeper into busi- 
ness, it should display better business 


- judgment and _better ethical standards. | 
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AKMOUR AND COMPANY, big name in foods, has met and solved many serious lubrication problems. 


Lubricants to meet these 


very exacting requirements have been developed by Shell engineers. 


old facts - and friction 


At Armour, big “ice boxes” can hold—at one time— 
enough meat to feed an average family for 461 years... 


On such a scale, refrigeration is no cinch. One specific 
problem is the behavior of oils when alternately heated by 
the friction of moving parts . . . then chilled by intense cold. 


Shell engineers, working with Armour’s engineering de- 
partment, were given a set of exacting requirements for the 
performance of compressor oils, and asked to develop lubri- 
cants to meet them. 


Previous Shell research on similar problems gave clues to 
the answer. A Shell Industrial Lubricant was already avail- 
able to meet these unusual conditions. After severe tests, it 
was put to work in the compressors. 


Result: The problem was solved. The long-term performance 
record of this Shell Industrial Lubricant has more than justi- 
fied its selection for use in Armour’s compressors. 
ry 4 y 

Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; ‘ 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports on 
progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 
cation Engineer. 


Leaoeterns Sw Iwousrrery Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
























Wherever you go...at home or abroad 
let National City serve you 





HETHER you travel for business or pleasure, 


the facilities of National City’s world-wide 
banking system can make your trip more pleas- Protect your travel 
ant and profitable. With branches in the leading ° 
commercial areas of the world, and with corres- funds with Fick, 
pondent banks in every commercially important oe, 







city, the National City Bank can assist in all 
phases of your financial and business transactions 
overseas, including import or export commercial 
letters of credit; collections; foreign exchange 
transactions; credit information and trade sur- 
veys keyed to the markets of the world. And on 
every trip—at home or abroad—NCB Travelers 
Checks and Travelers Letters of Credit make 
your signature mean cash wherever you go. 
NCB Travelers Checks may be purchased at 
your own bank or at any NCB branch. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York, U.S.A. * Branches throughout Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires (Bartoleme Mitre 502) Flores PlazaOnce Rosario + BRAZIL: Rio de Janeiro Porto Alegre Recife (Pernambuco) Santos $ao Paulo 
CANAL ZONE: Balboa Cristobal + CHILE: Santiago Valparaiso + CHINA: Shanghai + COLOMBIA: Bogota Barranquilla Medellin - CUBAs Havana (Calle 
Presidente Zayas 402) Cuatro Caminos Galiano La Lonja Caibarien Cardenas Manzanillo Matanzas Santiago « ENGLAND: London 117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterlco Place + FRANCE: Paris (IBC Branch) » HONG KONG ~- INDIA: Bombay Calcutta - JAPAN: Tokyo Osaka Yokohama +- MEXICO: Mexico City 
PERU: Lima + PHILIPPINES: Manila (Calle Juan Luna) Port Area Cebu Clark Field * PUERTO RICO: SanJuan Arecibo Bayamon Caguas Mayaguez Ponce 
REP. OF PANAMA: Panama + SINGAPORE + URUGUAY: Montevideo + VENEZUELA: Caracas 
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